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* AN INTERESTING FIRST RECORDING 


; ee , 
YWichael Sjypell 
CONCERTO FOR 
DOUBLE STRING 


ORCHESTRA 











WALTER GOEHR conducting 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
C 7926-8 Auto couplings only 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 
An addition to the International Special Catalogue 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


I0 needles FREE 


Here is your opportunity to start on Thorns. IM long-playing thorn 


needles banish record wear and eliminate surface noise. They are 
suitable for autograms and each needle with repointing will play up 
to 100 sides. The new IM master set at the reduced price of 13/8d. 
(tax paid) contains one sharpener, 20 thorn needles, a packet of 
replacement abrasives and a spare rubber tyre. The price of these 


if bought separately is 16/7d. (tax paid). 


9'6 


PLUS 4/2 P.T. 


Why not save yourself 2/I1d. by buying the new 


IM master ser 


IM MASTER PRODUCTS LIMITED, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. Tel. MUS 7878 (20 lines) 
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On August 17th opens what is widely considered to be 
the greatest annual musical event in Europe: ‘The 
Edinburgh Festival. From all over the world people will 
come to Edinburgh, and will want to take away recordings 
of the great music they have heard. While many 
theusands of others, unable to attend the Festival, will 
perhaps find solace in listening to records of some of the 
works being played there. 

In both cases, Decca records give what is needed. In the 
centre pages of this journal you will find a list of dates on 


which Decea artists are performing or works recorded by 











Decea being given, and you will see that very few dates 
in the three weeks of the Festival are not listed—at nearly 
every concert a Decca artist is appearing or a work 
recorded on Decca long playing full frequency range 
records is being played. Thus. at any time of the year, 
in your own home, you can almost reproduce an Edinburgh 
Festival for yourself! At least the quality of music will 
be as high, because on Decca long playing firr records, 
great and world-famous artists are heard with absolute 
fidelity and realism as a result of the exclusive Decca 


system of full frequency range recording. 





LONG PLAYING PLUS FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDING MAKES DECCA THE WORLD’S FINEST RECORD 
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A Practical Test —_ Lass 


ODMANS INDusTRiEs trp. 
D7 High Fidelity “ 
==. Loudspeaker Demonstration HH 









A cold advertisement with its printed claims is all very well 
as an introduction to a product, but how much better a 
practical test of a manufactured characteristic! 


Over 3,000 people passed through our demonstration 
room at the recent Northern Radio Show held in Manchester. 
At the end of each demonstration period we received a 
round of spontaneous applause denoting the obvious pleasure 
that good quality reproduction can afford to the receptive ear. 


It is not often that the general public is given the oppor- 
tunity of such a demonstration, and indeed seldom that a 
printed claim can be adequately proved to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


At this year’s *‘ Radio Earls Court,”’ we of the House of 
Goodmans once again have the pleasure of presenting for 
your enjoyment a practical demonstration of our high 
fidelity reproducers. 

The reproducers demonstrated will include the well-known 
Axiom series in its modified form, and, of recent design, two 
special high fidelity 8 in. units—the Axiom 101 and 102. 

We look forward to the pleasure of your company. 
Remember—Demonstration Room No. D.7 (also Stand 41), 
Earls Court, August 26th to September 6th, 1952. ill 


AXIOM 22 Mkil 











AXIOM 102 


















LZ AXIOM 10! 


AXIOMISO Mkil AUDIOM 60 


AXIOM is a registered trade 
mark and denotes our High Fidelity 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED— “*"** % reProducers. 


AUDIOM isgthe registered trade 


Axiom Works, Wembley, Middlesex: mark that is applied to our good 
quality commercial reproducers. 



























































Telephone: WEMbley 1200 (8 lines) ———— GOODMANS is the registered 


trade mark of all the Company’s 
products. 


GOLDEN YRAMM E. J. MOERAN 


Serenade in G. Miniature score 6s. 























The Manchester Guardian, 
speaking of the recent per- 
formance at Cheltenham 
Festival, said ‘“‘ One of his 
cleverest and liveliest works 
...Six enchanting move- 
ments...” 


ARTHUR BLISS 


Pastoral (Decca AX565/8) 
Vocal score 5s. 6d. 


uy Lynn / 





Second String Quartet (Decca LX3038) 
| Miniature score 5s. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LTD. 
THE BEST ON RECORD 160 WARDOUR STREET, W.1., 


THF BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD - REDDITCH | LONDON 
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eclaaimned by Zhe TECHNICAL PRESS 


Transient response . . . one does 
not need to wait for loud and 
dramatic passages in the music to 
demonstrate this. It is there all 
the time, in the bowing attack of \s 
strings in pianissimo passages and 
in other subtle ways that will be 
appreciated by those that have 
ears to hear. 


Wireless World 
(review) Jan. 1950. 








































response the reproduction 

was the most natural I have 3 — YX | 

so far encountered. 2 — it ) | 
The Gramophone b | ie 

(review) Jan. 1950. 


Tested on records known al : p i 
to have excellent transient fh a : 7 = 




















The reproduction from re- 
cords was a revelation in 
smoothness. 
J. Moir, FMTV (review) 

Oct. 1951. U.S. publication. 

















enemas One of the Fairs’ more striking demon- 
strations was the playing of a recording of 
breaking glass in which the Acoustical 
speaker and amplifier combined to 
produce an illusion of reality so complete 
that listeners figuratively searched for 





The above passages dealing with transients are taken from reviews Band-Aids to repair split fingers. 
of Q.U.A.D. amplifier and Corner. Ribbon demonstrations Audio Engineering conte of 1951) . 
which have appeared in various technical publications. Audio Convention in New York), 











Why is it that Acoustical Reproduction 
of Transients is so far in advance of any 
other equipment commercially available? 


The most important criterion for good transients is that the complete chain of equipment 
should be aperiodic—there must be a minimum of sharp changes in the frequency charac- 
teristic since such changes are invariably associated with resonance. 


The obvious and usual procedure is to produce a loudspeaker designed for—and sold on— 
its ability to give a good account of itself from average modern recordings and radio trans- 
missions. Such a loudspeaker may be good—may be a little too good on below average 
programmes—may not be good enough on the best. 

We prefer to use a very light treble diaphragm (0.02 grm) completely aperiodic and to 
control the limits electronically because of the obviously better and smoother control 
which can be obtained. 


In the Q.U.A.D. we control the final slope and rate of change of slope so that this rate of 
change need never be sharper than is necessary for the programme being reproduced. 


COUGSTICAL 


MANUFACTURING COLTO 
GODON->- HUNTS > TEL: 36! 














Send for an Illustrated Booklet 
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West London’s Specialists 


Now in Stock . .... + 


GARRARD RC72A 3-speed autochange units £16.6.6 


GARRARD Model “M” 3-speed motors, fitted 
turnover magnetic pick-up £11.10.3 


PLESSEY 3-speed Mixed Sizes auto-units £23.11.9 
Connoisseur Dual Speed motors £22.18.8 
Amplifiers by LEAK, ACOUSTICAL and DECCA 


Pick-ups by Connoisseur, Decca, Leak, Acos and 
Marconi 


ACE “BERKELEY ” 9-valve 9-waveband radio- 
gram and reproducer. Fitted 12in. Goodman 
speaker in bass reflex chamber. Storage for 300 
records in De-Luxe contemporary style walnut 
and eucalyptus cabinet 125 gns. H.P. deposit £43 


COMPLETE RANGE OF ALL LONG-PLAYING 
RECORDS. 


MUSICRAFT 


20-22 HIGH STREET 


SOUTHALL Middx. 
Telephone : SOU. 3828 
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DB 
\nk, 


m No. |. ‘‘ Miniature ’’ Jewel-tipped 
needle for Light-weight pick-ups. 

No. 2. ‘* Straight ’’ Jewel-tipped needle 
for Crystal pick-ups. 

No. 3. ‘‘ Trailer ’’ Jewel-tipped needle 
for Medium-weight pick-ups. 

No. 4. ‘‘ Knee Bend Trailer’’ Jewel- 

PRICE tipped needle for older Heavy- 

Nos. 1-4, 7/-, plus 3/1 P.T. Post 6d. weight pick-ups. 

No. 5, 9/3, plus 4/1 P.T. Post 6d. Mio, 5. ‘* Miniature Solid Sapphire ”’ 

(Subject to full Trade Discount.) needle for Light-weight pick-ups. 


All S$. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided 
stroboscope (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with many useful 
hints on obtaining better reproduction gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. G. 





4 ao SHAKESPEARE ST., WATFORD, HERTS. 
35,6. 6rown ft , fe,epnone: Watford 724}. 
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A Very Good 
Speaker Needs 
A Very Good 
Amplifier 


Recently we have been emphasizing the 215 speaker but 
you may not realize that people think our pre-amplifier and 
amplifier are just as good. As we are not wholly dependent 
on selling amplifiers for a living we do not need to produce 
them in large numbers with the inevitable loss of that 
“‘ personal touch ’”’ on each one. 


Our amplifiers are craftsman built and finished ; they are 
individually tested by skilled laboratory workers over the 
whole frequency range and by oscillscope measurements for 
distortion at all outputs. They are made up with the finest 
components we can get and nothing is sacrificed for the sake 
of keeping the price down. Yet they cost less than many 
other good quality amplifiers, simply because they are only 
part of our production, and so carry only part of our over- 
head costs. 


THE HARTLEY-TURNER 
TONE-CONTROL PREAMPLIFIER 


There is no more advanced design anywhere. It will give 
you decibel-calibrated control of treble and bass for all types 
of records and radio broadcasts, and with this supreme 
advantage—that altering treble or bass does not alter the volume 
of output. Treble, bass and volume controls are independent 
completely, so any change of reproduction you want can be 
performed instantly and without guesswork. 


Price £7 . 10 . O with valves 


THE HARTLEY-TURNER 
20-WATT AMPLIFIER 


You may say that you don’t need 20 watts. Granted, but 
what is the easier travel—a 40 h.p. Rolls-Royce or a baby 
car, each doing 40 m.p.h. ? Yet your “ petrol consumption ”’ 
is nO more with our 20 watt amplifier, but it is superbly smooth. 

These amplifiers, as with all our audio equipment, are com- 
prehensively tested with ‘* white-noise,” the one certain method 
of proving performance dynamically. 

Frequency response is + 1 dB. at 20 cp ; —1 dB. at 50,000 
c.p.s. From 30 c.p.s. to 44,000 c.p.s. it is dead flat. Inter- 
modulation distortion is less than 1 per cent up to 19 watts, 
and still inaudible at 25 watts. Power is provided for the 
preamplifier and a radio tuner. 


Price £33 . 0 . 0 with valves 





These are the sort of things people say about our amplifiers : 


**I should like to tell you what a very fine production I 
consider your Tone-control Unit to be., After exhaustive 
tests I can think of no way in which it can be improved.” 

N.H.L., Oxford. 


‘I should like to compliment you on the marvellous Tone- 
control Unit you sent me. An important executive in a large 
radio firm has heard it at my home and has confessed that 
in all his experience he has never heard anything to approach 
. D.G.L., Belfast. 


“Your amplifier and tone-control unit have been an answer 
to prayer and a milestone in my long and expensive pilgrim’s 
progress towards high-fidelity. Thank you for a first-class 
instrument.”’ R.W., Greenock. 


Illustrated Catalogue is free on request. 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD LONDON, W.6 


Phone : RIVerside 7387 
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SY OSB... 
TUNE. 
\ . 


FOR Dann STANDARD RECORDS 


TS peced Automatic Mode W358 


The most popular portable among 
discriminating record enthusiasts 





Plays eight 10 in. or 12 in. records, 334 or 78 r.p.m. 
automatically, and smaller or 45 discs manually. 
TURNOVER PICK-UP fitted with TWO _ separate 
jewel-pointed needles for instant conversion from 
standard to long playing. Ample volume for domestic ; 
needs. Remember! All the outstanding features originated in 
the Trixette Gramophones will be found in every model, as 
well as the 3-speed type illustrated : faithfulness of reproduction; 


40 gns. 
tone and volume controls on the outside for greatest , , inc. tax 
convenience ; compact portability, and, above all, reliability. eee ( ) 
There are other Trixettes ranging from 26 gns, tax paid. 
Walnut Cabinet Table Models Ask yuur dealer about Trixettes, or write for details, stating mains supply and voltage 
| = gaa med _ in" Enea ar Manufactured by THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. Distributed in U.K. by 
additional cost. 


PHONODISC LIMITED, Maple Place, London, W.1. Telephone MUSeum 5817 








Throughout the Years the name of 
Garrard has reigned supreme 

in the production of Turntable Units 
of unsurpassed quality. 

Dealers can unhesitatingly recommend 
instruments fitted with Garrard 
Three-speed Self Changing Units. 


** We cordially invite you 
to visit our stand No. 92 
at the 
Radio Show, Earls Court, 
August 27 — Sept. 6.” 
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Una furtiva lagrima “* L’Elisir d’Amore”’ 
(Act 2) — Donizetti 


Soccorretemi ch’io moro — Carissimi arr. 
Dorumsgaard 
(a) Sei nur still; (b) Auf, auf zu Gottes Lob — 
J. W. Franck arr. Dorumsgaard 
DA 2008 
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FERNANDO GERMANI 


(ORGAN SOLO) 


DB 21501 (Recorded at All Soul’s, Langham Place) 
Fantasia in F Minor, K.608 — Mozart 
' C 7922-23 Auto couplings only 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD » 
and GERALD MOORE LIGIA ALBANESE 


and RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VICTOR TRUCCO 
Depuis le jour ‘‘ Louise ’’ — Charpentier 
In quelle trine morbide “‘Manon Lescaut” — Puccini 
DB 21505 


August, 1952 
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S Le 
SS SIR WILLIAM WALTON ARTUR SCHNABEL LE 
SS THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Impromptu in A Flat Major, Op. 142, No. 2 EE 
Mn hy “*Scapino ’ — A Comedy Overture — Walton — Schubert DB21500 ome 
SS DB 21499 og 
= IGOR MARKEVITCH BE, 
= RAFAEL KUBELIK | THE pocsmnemmmcaroiap pomnenartinin . ee Q 
i" THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Overture, “‘ La Battaglia di Legnano ” — Verdi on - 
—" Overture, “‘ Idomeneo ’’ — Mozart — a , 
_— DB 21465 a | 
= MARIA STADER a 
— SOPRANO —_ e 
stag WALTER MIDGLEY Orchestra conducted by HANS ERISMANN post y 
ea TENOR Aria: Nehmt meinen Dank, K.383 — Mozart or k 
a THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Piano accompaniment by HANS ERISMANN ped , 
ee conducted by VILEM TAUSKY Aria: Per pieta, bell’ idol mio, K.78 — pone 
eon Recit.: Mi batte il cor Mozart arr. Erismann C4182 po ( 
ps Aria: O paradiso “L’Africana” (Act 4)—Meyerbeer _ 
— ’ 
om “a | 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


International Special Catalogue 


This new 100 page catalogue of outstanding international recordings 
is now on sale from ‘** His Master’s Voice” record dealers. 


GET A COPY NOW PRICE 2/- 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


APRIL—JUNE 1952 
By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


A MIXED bag of symphonies and 
concertos by Mozart and Haydn raises 
questions, not only of recording, but of 
orchestral balance. Despite critical protests 
conductors continue to pay too little attention 
to the fact that, in works of the classical 
period, the wood-wind parts must not 
merely be heard but must be given at least 
equal value with the strings. In the first 
year of Fritz Busch’s regime at Glynde- 
bourne, Mozart’s flutes, oboes and clarinets 
sung out as eloquently— fcr the first time, 
so it seemed to many of us—as the singers 
on the stage. The reason for this lay, of 
course, in a combination of the conductor’s 
skill with a much lighter string tone than 
we were used to hearing. Busch’s example 
has since been followed in many quarters ; 
but conductors of romantic tendency con- 
tinue to give Haydn and Mozart with a full 
modern orchestra, in which a couple of 
flutes and oboes have to contend against a 
string band fifty strong, when it is virtually 
useless for the conductor to shush the 
strings with his left hand and then hook 
out the flute solo with his first finger : the 
effect is simply not what the composer 
intended. In recording, even with a full 
body of strings, a truly satisfactory balance 
is occasionally obtained; but not very 
often. We have had a conspicuous example 
lately in an LP of Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 33, coupled with Haydn’s No. 94, 
played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
under Van Beinum (Decca). The hall in 
which these recordings were made is perhaps 
a shade over-resonant, but Heaven knows 
this is a fault on the right side, and Van 
Beinum’s conducting leaves nothing to 
chance: the wood-wind—and the horns too 
—sing out above the strings as they did (and 
sometimes still do) at Glyndebourne. Some 
people will think Van Beinum’s tempo in 
the first movement of Haydn’s No. 94 a 
good deal too slow. It is in fact marked 
‘‘ Vivace assai’’; but I take leave to doubt 
whether Haydn himself would have con- 
ducted it as fast as is usual nowadays. Van 
Beinum’s leisurely pace does not run 
counter to the nature of the music, and it 
enables the players to deal comfortably 
\ith the semiquavers. Compared with this 
excellent issue, the disc containing Haydn’s 
‘Svmphonies Nos. 100 and 104, played by 
the L.P.O. under Van Beinum and Krips 
respectively (Decca), is a comparative 
silure: the performances (which I take to 


be the same as in the SP sets) are highly 
competent but uninspired, the usual un- 
balance forces itself on our attention, and 
the recording is like the English summer— 
cloudy, with sunny intervals. Haydn’s 
No. 45 (‘‘ Farewell’’), coupled with the 
Siegfried Idyll (Decca) is, again, a happy 
example of the right balance obtained by 
a small orchestra (Stuttgart/Miinchinger) 
and a thoroughly capable recording. The 
‘‘ Farewell’’ is among the most attaching of 
Haydn’s middle-period symphonies, and 
discophiles must long ago have become 
discontented with the L.S.O./Wood set, 
good as it was in its day. It is even 
pleasanter to have at last a sufficient account 
of the Siegfried Idyll, for several recent 
recordings (including Cantelli’s) all failed 
to give us enough of the wind detail in this 
gem of a score, which is very much in the 
classical tradition. I call Miuinchinger’s 
record sufficient, for this reason alone: his 
phrasing is not as elegant as that of 
Furtwangler (H.M.V.), nor is the tone of 
his strings as bloomy as Cantelli’s (H.M.V.), 
Three other symphonies of Haydn—No. 39 
in G minor (Parlophone), No. 49 in F minor 
and No. 73 in D major (Nixa LP)—come 
off very poorly. The performances are nice 
and trim, without positive stylistic faults ; 
but the recordings are horribly fizzy. Two 
further Nixa issues, of Mozart’s Symphonies 
Nos. 19, 21 and 24, together with the 
Divertimento in F major, K.247, and the 
little March which the composer afterwards 
detached from it, are well worth having, 
although the recording does not reach a 
very high standard. No. 1g in particular is 
a most interesting work: the Trio of the 
Minuet appears to be based on a liturgical 
chant (one of Mozart’s sly jokes ?), and the 
Finale has a serious episode that looks 
forward to the Finale of the Piano Concerto, 
K.482 (also in E flat). These symphonies 
of Mozart’s rococo period, all written in the 
early 1770’s and possessing a strong Italian 
flavour, have power to fascinate us to-day, 
though Dr. Burney found them “ more 
unusual than excellent.’’ Before passing on 
to concertos I must mention three more 
symphonic issues: first an entrancing LP 
(Decca) of Mozart’s ‘‘ Posthorn’’ Serenade, 
K.320, in every respect superior to the Nixa 
issue of the same work. The posthorn part 
is so beautifully executed that one wishes it 
played a larger role in the work than the 
few staves allotted to it. Two Brahms 


symphonies, Nos. 1 and 3, have been issued 
on LP (Decca) in versions that seem 
unlikely to be surpassed in the near future. 
The SP set of No. 1, by Concertgebouw, 
Van Beinum, was a fine, traditional per- 
formance, marred by a nervous solo violin 
in the Adagio and an awkward management 
of the coda in the Finale. The LP is clearly 
a remake, for the errors have been hand- 
somely repaired and the recording is, if 
anything, an improvement, although both 
here and in No. 3 the Decca engineers seem 
to have had their usual difficu!ty with the 
highest register of the violins. On the other 
hand, George Szell handles the latter 
symphony with an enthusiasm and an 
authority that make it glow as it seldom has 
in my experience. 

Two of Mozart’s most rarely heard piano 
concertos—No. 5 in D major, K.175, and 
No. 16 in D major, K.451—come from the 
enterprising Nixa; K.175 coupled with 
Mendelssohn’s Second Piano Concerto, 
K.451 with Mozart’s delightful Variations 
on “Fe suis Lindor.’’ ‘The pianist in all cases 
is Artur Balsam, who used at one time to 
be Menuhin’s self-effacing accompanist and 
who appears in these issues as a soloist of 
impressive attainments—beautifully neat 
and smooth in passage-work, with a clear, 
silvery touch and a perfect sense of style. 
In neither case, alas, is the conducting (very 
perfunctory) or the recording (very dry) 
adequate to the occasion; and K.175 has 
a horrible pitch-drop in the first movement, 
as well as insecurity of pitch throughout. 
Much as I love Mendelssohn I cannot be 
enthusiastic about his Second Piano Concerto, 
a mechanical work, and melodically very 
stale indeed. To play it after the First 
Symphony (Nixa), written in 1824, when 
Mendelssohn was sixteen, leads to sad 
reflections on the strange demise of early 
genius. The symphony is a work of much 
charm and fire, but the recording is very 
scratchy and unrealistic. Much more 
successful in every way is the coupling of 
Mozart’s G major Piano Concerto, K.453, 
with his Violin Concerto in D major, K.218 
(Nixa). In the first Ralph Kirkpatrick plays 
on an early piano ; the tone is thin and not 
unlike that of a harpsichord. To begin with 
this experiment seemed to me affected and 
tiresome, but the first movement had not 
been going for long before I found myself 
disarmed by the exquisite clarity both of the 
solo playing and of the admirably balanced 
orchestral part. Alexander Schneider, who 
takes the solo in the Violin Concerto and 
conducts both works, is evidently an 
excellent musician, and the recording (an 
American one) is very well managed. 

Incidentally, I should like to beg all 
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makers of. LP discs to leave slightly longer 
intervals between the movements of sym- 
phonies, concertos, etc. It is very tasteless 
to start a fresh movement immediately on 
the heels of the preceding one. Five seconds 
is not enough—and this is what we often 
get, even when there is a “scroll.’’ Ten 
seconds should be the minimum pause— 
and it is idle to pretend that there is not 
room for at least three ten-second pauses on 
any LP side. 


The recent controversy on critical first 
impressions failed to shake my conviction 
that they are very risky things—especially 
where new works are concerned. The 
record reviewer should not, of course, have 
to depend on first impressions ; but, in the 
struggle to keep my head above the un- 
remitting flood of issues that pour in from 
all sides, I find a certain number of snap 
judgments unavoidable. One such, made a 
few months ago on Alan Rawsthorne’s 
Second Piano Concerto (Decca), I particu- 
larly regret. Patchy, I called it, and dis- 
tinctly inferior to the composer’s First 
Concerto. Well, I eat my words: after five 
hearings, greatly assisted by perusal of the 
score, I conclude that this is Rawsthorne’s 
most substantial contribution to the reper- 
toire and possibly his finest work to date. 
A certain absence of variety in the material 
of the first three movements was probably 
the source of my delayed response to the 
Concerto as a whole, for the rollicking 
Finale makes an instant appeal. Clifford 
Curzon’s handling of the very difficult solo 
is powerful and sensitive. The balance is 
good, but the recording, though quite 


decent, is not of the most vivid. 


The same degree of familiarity with 
Martinu’s Double Concerto (H.M.V.) has 
bred, not indeed contempt, but an invincible 
boredom, aggravated by a shrill and con- 
fused recording. This kind of poker-faced, 
subfusc music has for long been a guarantee 
of true seriousness in Central Europe, and 
it has its devotees in this country ; but a 
singularly powerful imagination is needed 
to reconcile us to any work of art whose 
content is relentlessly gloomy. That 
Martinu possesses imagination his more 
recent works leave us in no doubt ; but his 
style seems to me too uncertain and too 
heterogeneous ever to be entirely convincing. 


With a few exceptions, the miscellaneous 
orchestral issues this quarter have been 
hardy annuals like Debussy’s Nocturnes 
and La Mer, Strauss’s Don Juan, and 
Mendelssohn’s Hebrides Overture. Ansermet’s 
LP (Decca) of the Nocturnes (coupled with 
Ravel’s first essay in orchestral virtuosity, 
the Rapsodie Espagnole) is beautifully sensuous, 
but somehow—I think the fault lies in 
rhythmic slackness—seems to miss _ that 
final touch of magic without which we 
become dangerously aware of the material 
exiguity of these pieces. The Van Beinum 
SP of the Rapsodie (Decca) is definitely 
superior, but for the moment there is no 
better alternative for the Nocturnes, which 
are in any case extremely well recorded. 
As for La Mer (H.M.V.), Toscanini has not 
had so faithful a recording since before the 
war. It is not so successful in the manage- 
ment of the climaxes as the Ansermet LP 
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(Decca), where the performance is much 
more vivid than in his earlier SP set ; but 
we are unlikely to hear a more dramatic 
account of Debussy’s score than Toscanini 
has given us. Karajan achieves a swingeing 
performance of Don Juan (Columbia) ; the 
violent, sunset colouring of this romantic 
portrait are wonderfully caught and held. 
The string tone is not quite all it should be, 
but on the whole this is a splendid record. 


Three deservedly famous Overtures— 
Mendelssohn’s Hebrides, Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride and Nicolai’s Merry Wives—seem to be 
having a persistent run of bad luck just now. 
Wilhelm Schuechter, who conducts the first 
and third, possesses a ham-fisted style that 
does irreparable damage to these elegant 
pieces, which are disgracefully over- 
recorded. Kubelik’s conduct of the Smetana 
leaves nothing to be desired, but the 
recording, again, lets far too much through. 


The latest addition to the Delius reper- 
toire (H.M.V.) will give a great deal of 
pleasure. Summer Night on the River is surely 
one of Delius’s most poetic pieces, and it is 
not a bar too long. Summer Evening I cannot 
find in any list of the composer’s works ; it 
is described on the score as “ arranged by 
Sir Thomas Beecham,’’ but the source 
remains obscure. Personally I cannot feel 
that its revelation will make converts for 
Delius: it is a weak little piece, which 
exploits a single phrase to satiety, and the 
very expensive scoring fails to conceal its 
emptiness. The third piece, A Song before 
Sunrise, is more substantial, though markedly 
inferior to Summer Night. The performances 
are of course most affectionate, and the 
recording, apart from one distorted climax 
(in Summer Evening), is beautifully managed. 
To have made the pieces inextricable, in 
the manner of an LP “ recital ’’ disc, does 
not seem clever, for there is nothing people 
dislike more than having to pay for some- 
thing they don’t want, in order to get 
something they do. I should like, in 
passing, to congratulate the Allegro Co. on 
their LP issue of the complete set of 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. ‘The Dances 
vary considerably in interest, and I should 
not care to assert that many discophiles will 
want the whole lot, for this kind of music 
palls more quickly than most ; but here, at 
any rate, they all are—spiritedly played by 
the Oklahoma City Orchestra, and most 
capably recorded. Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances are, as a corpus, an even more 
dubious bet ; there are beauties sprinkled 
among them, but the total effect is vociferous 
and overwhelming. The Supraphon com- 
plete set has the disadvantage of being SP 
and therefore very bulky; but the per- 
formances (under Talich) are _ vividly 
authentic, and on the whole pretty well 
recorded. 

One of the disadvantages of the present 
LP boom is the tendency of companies to 
corner a team of performers to whom they 
proceed to confide a library of miscellaneous 
music, to be recorded and issued in the 
shortest possible time. When the team is as 
good all round as, say, the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, we should not complain ; but 
some of the teams sent into the field by the 
indefatigable Nixa are less wholly reliable. 
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I should be the last to denigrate the achieve- 
ments of the Stuttgart and Winterthur 
musicians ; but in the nature of things, 
they cannot be expected to do everything 
well, and some of the bulky tomes so light- 
heartedly entrusted to them should, fairly 
evidently, have been sent to another 
address. Again, fresh issues of the Beethoven 
String Quartets were badly needed ; but, 
where music of such importance— of such 
technical and interpretative difficulty—is 
involved, the good is the enemy of the best. 
The Pascal Quartet is clearly a body of 
conscientious musicians, and the recordings 
do justice to their careful balance; but 
their phrasing often leaves much to be 
desired, the first violin seems rather lacking 
in authority, and movements such as the 
Fugue in Op. 131, and-the opening Allegro 
of Op. 59, No. 2, are too unconvincingly 
played to give more than a very moderate 
amount of pleasure to fastidious listeners. 
Op. 59, No. 3, Op. 130, and the Grosse Fuge, 
are, to my mind, the most satisfying of these 
issues to reach me so far, though the last is 
coupled with Op. 135, of which the players 
fail partially to communicate either the 
emotional warmth or the rhythmic subtlety. 


Those who were saddened by the demise 
of the Haydn Quartet Society will be sure 
to welcome the Nixa LP of Op. 76, Nos. 1 
and 6—two superbly beautiful quartets in 
Haydn’s last and most deeply interesting 
manner. This is a very well made record. 
The Barchet Quartet is fully equal to the 
demands of the music and, although the 
leader’s E string is on the thin side, the 
ensemble is so good that I hope these players 
may continue to fill the remaining gaps in 
the repertoire of Haydn’s quartets. Even 
the most obstinate dislike of chamber music 
is apt to give way before these gracious and 
heartful works; but Bach’s Suites for 
unaccompanied ’cello are generally con- 
sidered a tougher proposition than anything 
else—save perhaps the polyphonic choral 
music of the sixteenth century. Casals made 
converts for the Suites, and now, it seems to 
me, Janos Starker is likely to make many 
more. So far only one disc (Nixa) has 
appeared, containing two Suites; but 
Starker has presumably recorded the com- 
plete set, and if his playing of the others 
maintains the same standard, this will be 
an historic issue, for it is admirably recorded 
and the ’cellist seems to combine the 
technique and authority of Casals with a 
personal flavour in phrasing and bowing 
that is hard to describe but impossible not 
to follow with delighted acceptance. A 
parallel set of the Suites is in course of 
publication on Decca LP; but, although 
an excellent player in every way, Mainardi 
has not the same power to thrill us—a 
power which, even if one has experienced it 
only through the gramophone, one is 
tempted to ascribe to genius. 


In the sphere of piano music two 
Beethoven issues— the Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, 
(Columbia), and the 32 Variations in © 
minor (H.M.V.)—have left me with a 
wholly pleasant feeling of having nothing to 
criticise. In the first set Claudio Arrau plays 
with a faithful attention to the dynamic 
markings that is rare in pianists, even to-day, 
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and is half the secret of good Beethoven 
playing. Listening to Arrau play the whole 
set of the Sonatas on the air, last month, I 
was struck by what appeared to me a com- 
parative failure in the later works, due 
perhaps to the difficulty of accommodating 
a Latin cast of mind to the music of a 
deeply Teutonic imagination. But in this 
age of specialists it is a relief to come upon 
a pianist whose taste and technique enable 
him to give considerable pleasure in music 
of widely diverse styles. Victor Schidler, 
who records the 32 Variations, is not such 
a pianist; but within his scope, which 
includes Beethoven, he is an impressive 
performer, with no tricks or mannerisms, 
and his handling of these very characteristic 
Variations is masterly in its ease and 
assurance. Both sets are outstandingly well 
recorded. 

In his latest LP (Decca), which contains 
Schumann’s Papillons and Arabesque, and 
Liszt’s Three Petrarch Sonnets, Wilhelm 
Kempff obtains the best recording he has 
had since before the war. I see that my 
friend Alec Robertson finds the tone 
““tubby’’: all I can say is that it doesn’t 
sound like that on my machine. Few, if any, 
living pianists extract more from Liszt’s 
uneven, but endlessly fascinating, style than 
Kempff; the Petrarch Sonnets are in any 
case among the composer’s most wholly 
acceptable pieces, and I do not expect to 
hear them more comprehensively played 
than they are on this disc. Since the old 
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Cortot set, we have not had an adequate 
account of Papillons ; this one should keep 
us all happy for some time to come. So, I 
had hoped, would the Rubinstein set of 
Chopin’s Preludes (H.M.V.) ; but in the 
event the recording proved wildly variable, 
the surfaces unendurably heavy, and the 
performance—save in a few instances— 
hard and mechanical. 

That very young pianist, Grete Scherzer, 
has been making quiet but steady progress 
since she started recording for Parlophone. 
The difficulty with Ravel’s Ondine is to play 
it at all: when you have got as far as that, 
the poetic imagery has somehow to be added. 
This is a tall order, and although I have 
heard more magisterial performances than 
Miss Scherzer’s, her disc goes a long way 
towards filling the bill. What we really need, 
however, is the Capitol LP (available in 
the U.S.A.) of the whole of Gaspard de la Nuit 
made by Leonard Pennario, whose recital 
at the Wigmore Hall the other day left me 
breathless with excitement and inconsolable 
that I could not hear him play through the 
entire corpus of piano music, week after 
rapturous week. But to return, in con- 
clusion, to Miss Scherzer, her most recent 
record, containing two of Schubert’s Moments 
Musicaux, is indeed a most treasurable disc. 
Her intimate, unforced tone is perfectly 
caught by the recording, and her inter- 
pretation has the charm and spontaneity of 
something not acquired by study, but 
naturally understood. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


erane of opera, song or symphony, the 
past month or so has been characterised by 
an unusual number of conceito releases— 
something relatively rare on the LP scene. 
Most of these concertos, too, are anything 
but standard ; the Brahms Violin Concerto, 
played for Columbia by Isaac Stern and the 
Royal Philharmonic under Beecham, is 
virtually the only war-horse. Decca, for 
instance, has brought out the Vaughan 
Williams Concerto Accademico, with the 
admirable Joseph Fuchs as soloist with the 
Zimbler String Symphony. Alexander 
Tansman’s Triptych, a rather dated work, 
occupies the reverse of the disc. I had never 
cared much for the Vaughan Williams 
Concerto, possibly because a good per- 
formance in this country is so rare. But 
Fuchs makes the work sound like a sensitive, 
tender score ; and even the long improvi- 
satory sections now appear to have their 
point. 

Even more of a novelty is Urania’s 
release of the Busoni Violin Concerto, played 
by Siegfried Borries and the Symphony 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin under Arthur 
Rother. Busoni’s much-disputed stature as 
a composer is not going to be settled by this 
early work. Richness and dignity it has, in 
spots ; but original ideas it has not. And, 
in the slow movement, what do we find but 
traces of our good old friend, the Bruch 
G minor ? Borries, by the way, is a superb 
violinist. Urania has placed, on the reverse, 


Wolf-Ferrari’s Serenade for String Orchestra, a 
student work with a sprightly, engaging 
first movement. Towards the end, though, 
the score tends to collapse. 

Spohr’s Violin Concerto No. 8, the Gesangs- 
scene, gets an occasional hearing, and its 
first LP issue has been accomplished by 
Urania. Kurt Stiehler is the soloist, playing 
with the Leipzig Gewandhaus under Paul 
Schmitz. It is coupled with Spohr’s No. 7 
in E minor (Rudolf Schulz and Symphony 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin under Robert 
Heger). This No. 7 is an absolute novelty. 
I have never heard it in a lifetime of concert- 
going, and the chances are that few others 
have. It turns out to be a first-class piece— 
classically sturdy, melodically appealing, a 
little over-stylised perhaps, but altogether 
quite a respectable effort. Both concertos 
are very well performed. 

Milhaud’s Fourth Piano Concerto, on a 
Columbia disc played by Zadel Skolovsky 
and the French Radio Orchestra, conducted 
by the composer, is, in this opinion, a 
nervous, restless, perfunctory work of 
extreme pianistic difficulty. The coupling 
here is the Saudades do Brazil, for solo piano, 
also played by the efficient Skolovsky. 
French, too, is the Concert Hall disc of 
Lalo’s Violin Concerto in F, played by Miriam 
Solovieff and the Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera under Swoboda. The syle of 
this rarely-heard work is Vieuxtemps- 
Wieniawski, and it is a graceful, charming 
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work with an especially likeable salon- 
derived Finale. No brains-trust, this con- 
certo, but it can while away a dull moment 
or two. Solovieff, a young American, plays 
energetically, as she also does in the Schubert 
Rondo in A on the reverse. Victor has 
released its first Gina Bachauer LP disc—a 
coupling of the Liszt-Busoni Spanish Rhapsody 
and Mozart’s Coronation Concerto, both with 
Alec Sherman and the New London 
Orchestra, and both already available in 
England. The Haydn Society has turned 
to Handel for a couple of baroque concertos 
—for winds and strings in B flat and F, with the 
Orchestra of the Collegium Musicum of 
Copenhagen under Lavard Friisholm. ‘These 
concertos use thematic material from Messiah 
and other works, but despite the fact that 
they are rewrite jobs they do represent the 
unflagging invention of the composer. And 
also from the Haydn Society is Mozart's 
great Clarinet Concerto in A, in which Louis 
Cahuzac, playing with the Danish State 
Radio Chamber Orchestra, is the fluent 
soloist. The reverse of this record contains 
Haydn’s delicious Symphony No. 61 in D 
(same orchestra and conductor—Danish 
State under Mogens Woldike). 

A pair of Haydn symphonies—the Oxford 
and Surprise—are also present on the 
Westminster label, as conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen and the Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera. More application 
than lightness is present here. Westminster 
lately has secured a couple of tapes emanating 
from Russia. There are Kalinnikov’s G minor 
Symphony (a lovely work), conducted by N. 
Rachlin and the State Radio Orchestra; 
and a coupling of Prokofiev’s Winter Holiday 
and Peiko’s Moldavian Suite, with the State 
Radio Orchestra conducted, respectively, 
by Samosud and Rachlin. The Prokofiev 
is a tired-sounding, banal piece, and the 
Peiko is orthodox, present-day Russian 
nationalism that sounds as though it had 
been composed by Glinka or Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 


Urania has some interesting orchestral 
pieces: a coupling of Reger’s Ballet Suite 
and two Pfitzner overtures (Das Christelflein 
and Das Katchen von Heilbronn) played by 
several German orchestras and conductors ; 
and a Pfitzner disc devoted to the Kleine 
Sinfonie (Op. 44), and the Symphony in C 
(Op. 46). The primary interest here is the 
fact that neither Reger nor Pfitzner is much 
played, and thus these discs give one a 
chance to assess the music. The two com- 
posers, on the evidence supplied here, had 
much in common—skill, honesty, thorough 
musicianship. Neither, alas, was blessed 
with much in the way of invigorating ideas 
(the Reger Ballet Suite is elephantine ; 
the Pfitzner uncomfortably Straussian- 
Wagnerian). A Rimsky-Korsakov disc from 
Urania contains the pleasant Orchestral 
Suite from Christmas Eve and _ Sinfonietta 
(Op. 31), well played by Leopold Ludwig 
and the Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Berlin. 

Decca has recently announced a new 
series of classical music on 10-in. LP discs, 
selling at $2.50 per disc. Most of these are 
shorter classicals on the “‘ pop’’-ish side, 
well played and recorded. There are 
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Hungarian -Rhapsodies: operatic arias, 
played by Camarata and his Orchestra ; 
Mendelssohn, Weber and Rossini overiures, 
played by the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Fricsay and Jochum; a Renata Tebaldi 
vocal disc; Strauss waltzes; Lehar; a 
Lili Kraus disc of Bartok piano music ; and 
the two Beethoven Romances for Violin and 
Orchestra, played by Joseph Fuchs and the 
Little Orchestra Society under Thomas 
Scherman. 

Wilhelm Kempff’s series of Beethoven 
Piano Sonatas, all thirty-two of them, has 
been completed by Decca in the first com- 
plete LP representation. The result is a 
brilliant achievement for all concerned. 
Generally speaking, the recording is fine 
(though the pitch is sometimes up; cf. 
the Finale of Op. 109, which is almost in 
F major), the piano playing strong and 
scholarly. A real feather in Decca’s hat, 
this exploit. Another piano set that Decca 
has sponsored is the Liszt Sonata, played by 
Andor Foldes: fast, accurate, extraordinary 
in its neatness, but lacking in breadth. This 
is a 10-in. disc; another is a coupling of 
Stravinsky’s Two Suites for Small Orchestra, 
and Hindemith’s Kammermusik No. 1, played 
by Scherman and the Little Orchestra 
Society. 

Westminster has some excellent chamber 
music sets. The forthright, rhythmically 
alert Barylli Quartet plays Beethoven—the 
B flat Quartet (Op. 130) and a coupling of 
the Quartets in A and F minor. Barylli and 
Paul Badura-Skoda join to play three 
Mozart Violin Sonatas—C (K.296), E minor 
(K.304), and G (&.301), in an intelligent, 
sensitive manner. Badura-Skoda, Jean 
Fournier and Antonio Janigro are the 
performers in Beethoven's Archduke Trio. 
They play beautifully together, and this 
performance is a model of integration, style 
and perception. ‘Two more Westminster 
discs: Fernando Valenti in Vol. III of 
Scarlatti Sonatas, played in an assertive, 
masculine manner; and Schumann's 
Kreisleriana, played conscientiously but 
without much spirit by Joerg Demus. Demus, 
by the way, is represented also on the 
Remington label with the Bach Partita No. 
6 in E minor. It appears to be more in his 
style. 

There have been a few operatic recordings. 
Urania’s Rigoletio, on two discs, is sung in 
German by Helge Roswaenge, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, Erna Berger and others, plus 
Orchestra and Chorus of Berlin State Opera 
under Robert Heger. The interpretation is 
more a cause for comedy than gratulation. 
The Handel Society has come forth with a 
complete Acis and Galatea, a darling work, 
sung by Margaret Ritchie, William Herbert, 
Richard Lewis, Trevor Anthony and an 
orchestra and chorus directed by Walter 
Goehr. The music occupies three discs, and 
is as inspired a work as Handel ever com- 
posed. Melody after pastoral melody flows 
from his pen (O Ruddier than the Cherry is 
but one of many), and it will be an excep- 
tionally soured listener who does not fall in 
love with Acis and Galatea. Columbia has 
reissued its old Travatore on LP (Scacciati, 
Zinetti, Merli, Molinari, etc., with La Scala 
Chorus and Orchestra under Molajoli), but 
its most important operatic effort of the 
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month is Schoenberg’s half-hour-long mono- 
drama, Erwartung, sung by Dorothy Dow, 
conducted by Mitropoulos and the New 
York Philharmonic. An_ expressionistic 
score, Erwartung is a brilliant psychological 
study in music of a woman who seeks her 
lover at night in a forest and comes across 
his dead body. It has its Tristanesque 
aspects (Tristan thrice-removed!) ; and 
once one becomes conditioned to _ its 
harmonic novelties and the spare intensity 
of its awkward-sounding vocal line, it 
emerges as a rather passionate piece with 
many remarkable subtleties. Not every- 
body’s meat, however. 

A miscellany of other discs: Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt 1 and 2, conducted by Fiedler and 
the Boston ‘“ Pops’’ (Victor); Ravel’s 
Rapsodie Espagnole and La Valse; Saint- 
Saéns’s Princesse Jaune; Berlioz’s Beatrice 
and Benedict, all beautifully played by Miinch 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor); A Treasury of Madrigals— 
French, Italian and English, clearly sung 
by the Renaissance Singers under Lehmann 
Engel (Columbia) ; a reissue of the Fauré 
Requiem, sung by Les Chanteurs de Lyons 
(Columbia); Scenes from French and 
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Russian Operas, in which George London 
presents arias from Prince Igor, Rubinstein’s 
Demon, Massenet’s Don Quichotte and 
Paladilhe’s Patrie—an unusual selection, 
sung with resonance and flexibility, with 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra under 
Adler, and Morel supplying the accompani- 
ment (Columbia) ; Bruckner’s early D minor 
Symphony (Posth.), a forty-minute work, 
fairly undistinguished in itself but with all 
the fingerprints of the Bruckner-to-be, 
played by the Concert Hall Symphony 
Orchestra under Henk Spruit (Concert 
Hall) ; Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 3 in G 
(GoeKhr and Concert Hall Symphony 
Orchestra); and Haydn’s Missa Sancti 
Bernardi de Offida (Heiligmesse). The last- 
named comes from the Haydn Society, with 
the Royal Danish Opera Orchestra under 
Mogens Woldike. It is a lovely work. 
‘“Lovely’’ is not a word ordinarily used 
to describe a Mass, but I can think of no 
other to suggest the grace of the melodic 
content, the exquisite musical proportions, 
the utter charm of the part-writing. Haydn 
was a greater master than most of us have 
realised ; and organisations like the Haydn 
Society have helped illust-ate the point. 





COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


Conducted By JOHN FREESTONE 


I have left myself little space this month, and 
must confine myself to the briefest of paragraphs. 
In response to a number of enquiries, I am 
including a short biographical note on one of 
the most famous of the legendary “ Blue 
Zonophone ”’ artists. I myself possess his Morte 
d’ Otello, and there is no doubt whatever about 
his operatic status. I am given to understand 
that his voice recovered after his operation, but 
would not stand up to the strain of a complete 
operatic performance. Next month, some 
biographical notes on some celebrated Italian 
artists, who are not well known in England, will 
be printed. The artists include Giovanni 
Gravina, Alessandro Silvestri, Lelio Casini, 
Antonio Magini-Coletti, Italia Vasquez, 
Giuseppe Kaschmann, Isabella Svicher, and 
Fiorello Giraud, and the notes have been 


supplied by Roberto Bauer. 


en BATTISTA DE NEGRI 
y Rodolfo Celetti 
(from the Apil issue of “‘ Musica e Dischi’’) 
Translated by Keith Hardwick 

Giovanni Battista De Negri was born at Nizza 
Monferrato in 1850. Son of a business family, 
probably he would never have discovered that 
he had a fine voice were it not that he sang a 
snatch from Marchetti’s Ruy Blas one night in 
Alessandria, for his friends’ amusement. The 
applause which greeted this unlooked-for 
revelation induced De Negri to begin serious 
study. In 1878, after two years, he made his 
début in Poliuto at Bergamo. 

The great operatic stages were at that time 
reserved for those tenors with prodigious voices, 
whose very names, to the opera-crazy, were 
charged with dynamite: Fancelli, Sani, 
Aramburo, Perotic, Mierzwiski, Niccolini. Then 
there was Tamagno, not yet Otello, but already 
the most powerful, titanic and exciting of all. 
The admiration in which the public held these 
colossi or, to be more precise, these stupendous 
voices (for none of the seven were, artistically 


speaking, interpreters of magical skill) made the 
path of a young dramatic tenor very thorny. 
De Negri was in fact forced to confine himself 
to the brushwood and thickets of provincial 
theatres, and when, after five years of Norma, 
Ballo in Maschera and Aida in the Veneto 
countryside and the secondary towns of Austro- 
Hungary, he arrived finally at the San Carlo of 
Naples (January, 1884), he almost felt that his 
career was over. This difficult and reserved 
public received the young tenor’s Lucrezia Borgia 
with hostility. However, when De Negri sang 
in Traviata things were better, and contracts for 
the Fenice, for the Regio of Turin and the 
Reale of Madrid followed. The .next two 
splendid years were due to this one Neapolitan 
success, achieved at the expense of so much 
effort. 

Fame came a little late. It came when it was 
realised that to become a protagonist for Otello 
was a desperate venture. Even the great Stagno 
was defeated by this terrible role. But De Negri 
defied it. He had a full, magnificent middle 
register, and if his high notes were not com- 
parable with those of Tamagno, the impassioned 
vigour of his singing and acting restored the 
equilibrium. In the Death Scene, in fact, De 
Negri proved the victor. 

De Negri’s dramatic accomplishments were 
also engaged by Tannhduser and Ratcliff, which 
the ‘Piedmontese tenor sang, together with 
Otello, in all the great Italian theatres, including 
La Scala. But his throat could not long with- 
stand the strain imposed upon it ; in 1896 an 
operation resulted in the loss of part of his 
resources, and in 1898 De Negri retired. He 
died at Turin in 1923. 


The Records 
Light Blue Zonophone, 1902. 
1561 Otello-Niun mi tema. 
1563 Asra (Rubinstein). 
1564 Norma-Ah troppo tardi. 
1566 Otello-Ora e per sempre addio. 
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LUIGI INFANTINO 
Reginella—Bovio; Le fiera de Mast’ 
Andrea—de Meglio, arr. Infantino (both 
sung in Neapolitan)- - - - LB127 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka; Perpetuum Mobile 
—J. Strauss 2nd - - - - - LB128 


EDNA HOBSON 


with Herbert Dawson (organ) 
Agnus Dei—Bizet; Panis Angelicus— 
Franck (both sung in Latin) - DX 1840 


LARRY ADLER 


with GERALD MOORE (Piano) 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring— Bach-Hess; 

La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin— Debussy 
DB 3119 


FRANKIE LAINE 
High Noon (from the film); Rock of 
Gibraltar - - - - - - + DB3113 


JOHNNIE RAY 
The Lady Drinks Champagne; Give me 
time - - - - - - = = DB3I114 


BILL MACEY 


and his Orchestra 
Charlie my Boy; Blacksmith Blues 
DB 3115 


RONNIE RONALDE 
With all my heart; Il Bacio - DB 3116 





EDDIE CALVERT 
with Ray Martin and his Orchestra 


Malaguena; Laura - - - - DB3I117 


FATHER SYDNEY MacEWAN 


Scotland the Brave; Killarney in the 
Spring - - - - - - - - DB3120 


PEARL CARR & TEDDY JOHNSON 
with Norrie Paramor and his Orchestra 

My heart’s desire (from film ‘‘Scara- 

mouche”’); No one could love you (more 

thanI do)- - - - - - - DB3122 


DORIS DAY 
How it lies, how it lies, how it lies; 
with FRANKIE LAINE 
Sugar Bush - - - - - - DB3123 


GARY MILLER 
with Ray Martin and his Orchestra 
If someone had told me (from the 
film ** About Face”); 


Beware (Escale a Victoria) DB 3124 


CHAMP BUTLER 
with Percy Faith and his Orchestra 
Two (who love as one); Padam 


Padam - - - - DB3125 


TONY BRENT 


with Norrie Paramor, His Chorus and Orchestra 
Dancing on the Grapes; It isn’t easy 
DB 3127 


RAY MARTIN 
and his Orchestra 
Waltz of Paris; Intermezzo - DB 3121 


NORRIE PARAMOR 
and his Orchestra 
Isle of Innisfree ( from film ‘‘Quiet Man”’); 
Killarney - - - - - - - DB3128 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
Botch-a-me (Ba-Ba-Baciami Piccina); 
Half asmuch- - - - - - DB3129 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Silver Strings 
Kiss of Fire; Dawn over the Andes 
DB 3130 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Be anything (but be mine); I’m Yours 
FB 3650 
My heart’s desire (from film ‘‘Scara- 
mouche”’); The Homing Waltz- FB 3561 











—— 













ISSY BONN 
& EDDIE CALVERT 
with Ray Martin and his Orchestra 
Here in my heart; My Mother's 
Lullaby - - - - - DB3126 
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WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR 


RECORDS 
by Leo Riemens 

The obvious answer is: Play them. But that 
is not quite the point, even though I know a 
fair amount of collectors who do NOT play 
them. I am not referring to the famous Parisian 
one who keeps them in the bank, obviously as 
a sound investment (it is rumoured that even 
the Jean de Reszke Fonotipia reposes there), 
nor of the Italian one who keeps them in an 
antique Florentine chest bound together with a 
string through their holes. Dismissing those as 
not quite worthy of the name “ collector,”’ 
there remain those whose chief interest goes out 
to the pretty labels and who would insist on 
having “first editions’? even though a later 
pressing were much less noisy. It would seem 
that these gentlemen also don’t play their 
records: they look at them. Which, of course, 
is at least a nobler pastime than that of the first 
category who metaphorically “ sit on them ’’— 
something which literally happens to all of us 
occasionally! 

What I mean is: What will you do with 
your records when you die ? Rather a sad and 
lugubrious topic, but one which—I’m afraid— 
has to be faced by all of us some day. I was 
reminded of it three times during the past year, 
and the experience made me pensive. First, 
there was a collector who died in Rotterdam 
leaving some 2,000 discs. To still any palpi- 
tations of the heart this news may cause the 
reader let me hasten to add that there wasn’t a 
thing in the lot: all electric stuff like concertos 
and symphonies. Yet there I sat, and saw all 
the things the man had valued going, going, 
gone, for almost nothing at all. Clearly this was 
NOT the way to leave your records. 

Then there was an old chap, whom I knew 
well for fifteen years. He had a small but select 
collection, chiefly a complete set of his dear 
friend Sigrid Arnoldson, most of them duplicate 
and even quadruplicate. He hoarded Arnoldson’s 
and never parted with any superfluous ones. 
What would happen if one of those treasures 
wore out, or got broken ? Then he would have 
a spare one to replace it, and after that another, 
and yet another. The fact that he was seventy 
and had a weak heart was a minor consideration, 
scarcely worth considering. So the heart wore 
out before the records, and he died, leaving the 
whole lot to a young female cousin, whose only 
idea was to sell them quickly in order to get 
money for a holiday in Paris! I did have a 
good try there, but was outbid by a jazz-fiend, 
who wanted them for American swaps. So all 
the treasured Sigrids went across the ocean, 
scattered in the wind to make a jam-session. 
Ever since, the Meteorologic Institute of De Bilt 
has registered occasional tremors of the earth, 
traced down to a certain Hague cemetery. The 
moral: Never leave your records to somebody 
who isn’t a collector. 

The greatest shock came, when I was recently 
visited by an American collector and dis 
these sad happenings. His answer and solution 
fairly staggered me: ‘‘ My collection will die 
with me.”’ In fact he had put into his testament 
that upon his death all his records would have 
to be destroyed. I did a good job of dissuading 
him from this fiendish scheme, and hope I 
succeeded. I couldn’t think of any solution 
more egotistical and vandalistic. Somehow I 
have never considered myself the “ owner ”’ of 


_ acollection of 12,000 discs, but rather as their 


temporary custodian, appointed to hand them 
over to a future generation. If the owners of 
the red G. & T.s of noble vintage had thought 
like him, or had carelessly played them with 
doornails on portable gramophones, occasionally 
whacking some with a blunt instrument to 
crack them nicely, there would be nothing for 
us to collect, except some of those sad relics we 
sometimes discover in lists: “ Ever so slightly 
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cracked and worn on the top notes. Bargain 
at 4 guineas.’ As it is, it is a miracle that so 
many fair copies have survived. I am not sure 
that our present crop will have such an extended 
life. Personally I play all my records with fibre, 
and gladly sacrifice some inaudible higher fre- 
quencies for the knowledge that I am sparing the 
record. But it seems that everything is done to 
wear records out. There are the fiendish sapphire 
needles which play 2,000 sides (and who has 
ever counted them ?), there is the soft vinylyte 
material which MUST be played with a jewel- 
point, and now we have Long Playing, which 
as far as I can see will be the end of all “collecting 
for the future.’”? Even if we don’t play these 
things at all, they simply collect dust and 
clog up. 

Not yet having any of these wonderful 
innovations, and still sticking to good old shellac 
discs, an adjustable motor (another thing that 
is becoming obsolete—but I have wept over 
that before) and fibre needles, the problem 
remains: what would become of my collection 
if, or rather when I die (let’s face it !). 

ere I have been stinting myself for some 
twenty-five years, building up an archive, trying 
to get specimens of all the important voices, 
samples of every aria, song, ensemble, etc., ever 
recorded, and complete sets of my principal 
pets. Are they to be auctioned off for a pittance 
(bundled haphazardly together), left to a 
distant cousin to finance a spree, or chopped up 
to keep the central heating going ? 

I have been thinking about a museum. How 
about leaving it to one ? Obviously I can do 
this in Holland, but it wouldn’t do for London 
collectors. The B.B.C. has more than all of 
them together! There’s another thing I have 
got against museums: they are dead. They 
store the records away, and just try to get to 
hear any of them! It is like those depressing 
rooms full of ancient instruments all marked, 
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‘Don’t Touch.”’ Records are like pearls: they 
have to be loved and cared for. They have 
temperaments and tantrums. Didn’t we all 
experience that this or that record wasn’t in its 
best voice some night ? And then, with the 
right audience it suddenly sounds gloriously. 
If I were a millionaire I might found a special 
institute, appointing as custodian somebody 
who really loved them. But I don’t think the 
solution would work. 


I firmly believe in the theory that all we 
possess is temporary, and that it is up to us to 
hand it down intact to the next custodian. And 
so my conclusion is this: If I die (when, rather) 
my collection will be catalogued. These cata- 
logues will be sent out to all known serious 
collectors, and their bids solicited for any items 
they fancy. The best bid wins. The lesser items 
will go in batches. In this way I can be sure 
that they will fall into the hands of people who 
really like them, as obviously somebody who 
pays well for something must do. Lest, of course, 
he belongs to the “ first category ’’—but let’s 
hope I shall outlive them. 


There is, of course, the snag: what to do 
with the money ? Well, isn’t there a family ? 
And if there is not, then there is always some 
worthy cause on which it can be blown. One 
can donate it to the Verdi poorhouse. One 
can use it for financing some rare and obscure 
opera one wants to have resurrected. One can 
create a fund to help some deserving young 
musician. These things can be arranged. Thus 
the records will live for ever (or as long as the 
industry allows it, as I am sure they will some 
day invent a patented new record-killer even 
more efficient than the jewel-point, vinylyte 
and microgroove) and we shall have the satis- 
faction that our collecting has not been in vain. 
Then after our death our hobby will bring 
some joy and happiness to others. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





* Denotes long-playing records. 


ORCHESTRAL 


*CONRAD BECK =: BERNARD 
REICHEL. Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra: Concertino for 
Piano and Orchestra. Walter 
Kagi (viola), Orchestre de la Suisse 


Romande (Jean Meylan) 
Christiane Montandon (piano), 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
(Edmond Appia). Decca LXT2703 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

The Swiss chamber music of a few 
months ago is here followed up with two 
Swiss small-scale concertos, both of them 
of considerable interest. 

Conrad Beck, the director of music of 
Radio Basle (a city, clearly, with claims to 


fame hidden behind its railway: platforms) 


is represented by a viola concerto in a 
somewhat dry style. The central slow 
movement seems more deeply felt than the 
others, which do little more than frame it, 
and do not make clear any strong sense of 
direction of their own; but the curious 
construction cannot be written off as entirely 
unsuccessful. 

The Genevan Bernard Reichel’s work is 
less intellectualised, and more immediately 
attractive; the finale in particular has 
suggestions of purposeful activity that are 
something of a relief to the ear of the 
listener. They are probably welcomed 
also by the solo performer; in neither 
work is he assisted in its presentation by 
any element of display. 


Both performances seem, however, to be 
extremely good, both as far as the soloists 
and the orchestra are concerned. Balance 
could perhaps have been weighed more 
strongly in favour of the soloists, in both 
cases ; microphonic performances have in 
concertos one of their rare opportunities of 
making an actual improvement over what 
is possible in the concert hall. But the 
recording is otherwise first rate; a most 
useful presentation of music that will 
previously have been unfamiliar to nearly 
all of us. M.M. 
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BEETHOVEN. March for Wind Instru- 


ments. London Baroque Orchestra 
(Haas). Parlophone R20614 (12 in., 
gs. 84d.). 


Karl Haas continues to explore the early 
history of the military band with great 
effect. Beethoven’s March fiir die grosse 
Wacht Parade dates from 1816, rather later 
than the Cherubini of a month or two ago, 
and when Vienna had more cause than 
Paris for military exultation. It is scored 
for what was then a very large band—the 
trumpets are multiplied to eight, mostly 
with different crooks, and so are of much 
more use to Beethoven (who was a little 
apologetic to his publisher for demanding 
these large resources) than they were to 
Cherubini. | 

The authentic instrumentation is repro- 
duced with scholarly care on the record 
(incidentally with considerably greater 
accuracy than one of our most popular 
musical encyclopedias has been able in the 
course of eight editions to identify the 
instrumentation of even the present-day 
military band). It makes a fine noise ; 
only the absence of a good fat tuba bass 
separates it in essentials from a Continental 
parade band of to-day. 

The style of ceremonial slow march is an 
attractive one; it is a pity that on the 
occasions for which it is militarily suitable 
it now seems to be giving way year by year 
to the troop, that tedious and ineffective 
variety of waltz without lilt. You can, 
however, have too much of it at a stretch, 
especially indoors; as this record will 
barely be used either for a grosse Wacht 
Parade or any other open-air occasion, a 
better service might have been rendered 
Beethoven by cutting the lengthy repeat of 
the March proper before the Trio as well 
as after it. It would probably have made 
better listening, and would certainly have 
enabled the whole piece to fit comfortably 
on to a ten-inch record; unfashionable, 
but of economic advantage, to the buyer at 
any rate. 

Is it possible that this immensely 
interesting sampling of early styles could 
lead to a revival of interest in the artistic 
possibilities of the contemporary military 
band ? They do exist, although, since the 
demise of the B.B.C. Military Band and the 
rigorous restriction of the best Service bands 
to a broadcast repertory more suitable for 
the seaside pier, anyone could be pardoned 
for polite disbelief. 

I hope Haas has started something that 
he is allowed to finish. M.M. 


CHOPIN. Concerto in F minor, Op. 21. 
Marina Slezarieva (piano). F.O.K. 
Symphony Orchestra (Smetacek). 
Supraphon H23969-72 (12 in., 30s.). 
Preludium in F sharp minor, Op. 
23, No. 1 (Rachmaninov). Jacob Zak 
(piano). Supraphon H23969 (12 in., 
7s. 6d.). 

There is an error on the label of the fill-up 
side: the Prelude is not, as there stated, by 
Chopin, but by Rachmaninov, if I detect 
aright: I am writing without a copy, and 
do not pretend to know my R. as I know 
my C. There is, I see, an F sharp minor 
Prelude which is No. 1 of the former’s 
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It sounds more like R. than C., 
a good deal 


Op. 23. 
which is, after all, the best test : 
in any “ appreciation ’’ boils down to 
‘“What does it sound like ?’’ The player 
performs this moody item enjoyably : 

quietly, with broad, balanced suavity. In 
the Concerto the orchestra is competent, 
without special subtlety, but with sufficient 
clarity, force and ring, the distinctive tone 
of forte strings could be better reproduced, 
I think. The orchestration is, of course, not 
interesting as Mendelssohn’s is in the 
Symphony noted elsewhere this month. 
Most of the fat is the pianist’s. I like the 
performance best in its quieter moments : 
there is in the rest ample resonance and a 
bit of extra bloom (e.g., listen to the bell- 
like bit of cadenza just before the middle of 
side 5: pleasant sounds, but not exactly 
those of a grand piano in its pure and 
simple tone). W.R.A. 


*HAYDN. Symphonies No. 21 in A and 


No. 42 in D. Vienna Chamber 
Orchestra (Franz Litschauer). Nixa 
HLPi025 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). By 


arrangement with the Haydn Society, 
Boston, U.S.A. 

We certainly have reason, as so many 
Nixa records are showing, to rise up and 
call the Haydn Society blessed. If at last, 
the true greatness of Haydn begins to dawn 
on the ordinary music-lover, if he ceases to 
compare him unfavourably with Mozart, it 
will stand largely to the credit of this 
Society which is bringing to publication and 
performance the symphonies of the com- 
poser’s earlier years that have been, for 
most of us, closed books all these years. 
Here are two splendid examples, the 
A major (No. 21), composed in 1764, and 
the D major (No. 42), composed in 1771 
and representing ‘‘a complete change in style 
from the harsh, fiercely emotional compo- 
sitions of two or three years before, such as 
the Sinfonia Lamentatione, Sinfonia La Passione 
(Nixa NLPgo2).”’ 

The A major begins, like the well-known 
‘‘ Philosopher,’’ (No. 22), with a slow move- 
ment, in the manner of a free fantasia on 
two melodic phrases. The scoring of the 
second variation of the first of these, for 
‘cellos and basses, is very rich and 
expressive. After the lively second movement 
the listener will be struck, at the opening of 
the Minuet, by an almost note-for-note 
resemblance to the Minuet of Mozart’s 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, composed many 
years later, and in the D major, before the 
appearance of the second subject in the first 
movement, there is a chromatic downward 
phrase that is one of Mozart’s most familiar 
fingerprints—he being then only fourteen 
years old. 

It is a pity that the wood-wind, in the first 
movement of the A major, sounds so acid in 
this recording and even more so that there 
is often pitch wavering, on both sides, at 
the ends of phrases and elsewhere. The 
intonation at the start of the Minuet in the 
D major is uncomfortable. The strings, on 
the whole, are excellent if a little dry in 
tone, and the horn playing is admirable: 
but the high level of the recording makes 
the tutti sound rather too large. The A major 
has a very discreetly played cembalo continuo : 


as Francescatti’s, 
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I did not, in fact, hear it at all. The D major 
is an altogether bigger work with a long 
and splendid first movement, full of 
imaginative touches, a dark and expressi\ « 
slow movement, and a most enchantinz 
Trio to the lively Minuet. 

The last movement, marked Scherzando 
e presto, is a theme and variations, with a 
typical touch of humour near the end. 

I hope the mechanical faults—to which 
some ‘“ chatter’’ must be added—will be 
overcome in future issues, but in view of 
the beauty and interest of this grand music 
and of the general excellence and liveliness 
of the performances I do not find it hard to 
overlook them. 


KABALEVSKY. The ‘“ Comedians ” 
Orchestral Suite. Soloists of the 
State Symphony Orchestra.  (L. 
Jurjev). Supraphon C23897-8 (10 in., 
125.). 

Popular light music, orchestrated with 
broad strokes, often in an aptly humorous 
manner. Some of the tunes might well be 
from vaudeville. I do not think the 
composer has tried to be highly original. 
Some of the tone is rather woolly. My 
copy of the second disc oscillates slightly. 


W.R.A. 
LISZT. Fantasy on Hungarian Folk 
Songs. Istvan Antal (piano), 


Prague Radio Symphony Orchestra 
(Sejna). Supraphon H23832-3 (12 in., 
15s.). 

This is the old favourite, beginning with 
the four ascending minor-scale notes. The 
able soloist makes a very good Mrs. Jarley 
for the waxworks, and the piano sounds 
just the bit more than life-size, which seems 
legitimate. The tone is not very delicate, 
but it should suffice: plenty of clang and 
‘* romance.” 

A little extraneous sound is _ heard, 
presumably that of the chamber. This 
produces some booming in the bass. The 
individual instruments’ tone, when it might 
shine, scarcely does so with the effect of 
the solo one, which is apt to dominate—as 
probably it should. The full orchestral 
resonance is not always free from muddi- 
ness. There is ample tone (almost more 
than I want: but the music will stand 
anything): it is in the matters of clarity, 
quality (the effect is rather coarse), and 
detail that I am not quite happy about the 
recording. W.R.A. 


*MENDELSSOHN _ : MOZART. 
Concerto No. 2 in D minor, Op. 40. 
Concerto No. 5 in D major, K.175. 
Artur Balsam (piano), Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bronislaw 
Gimpel. Nixa LP 229 (12 in., 
39s. 6d.). 

Artur Balsam, who has appeared on 
H.M.V. as Menuhin’s partner, on Columbia 
and on Capitol as 
Kaufmann’s, makes his solo début on Nixa 
with two very enjoyable records: that 
listed above, and Mozart’s later D major 
Piano Concerto, K.451, coupled with the 
Variations on Je suis Lindor, K.354, on 
*CLP 1405. K.175 is Mbozart’s first 
original piano concerto (the earlier four 
are arrangements of other men’s work) 
It was written late in 1773, when he was 
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17. Nixa records, like the recent series of 
B.B.C. concerts, have lately been showing 
us that Mozart’s early music is far more 
enjoyable and far more accomplished than 
we might have supposed. This concerto 


is no exception. It is ambitious, scored 
with trumpets and drums. There is a 
brilliant allegro, a very gracious andante 
(with an episode that forshadows the duet 
‘Secondate, aurette amiche’’ from Cosi 
fan tutte), and a finale, opening with a 
striking canon, that stands first in the series 
of contrapuntal movements culminating in 
the finale of the ‘“ Jupiter’? Symphony. 
Later Mozart substituted for this a gay 
rondo, K.382, better suited to Viennese 
taste ; but ‘in this recording Balsam retains 
the original finale. He plays with taste 
and feeling, and the orchestral accompani- 
ment is neat and well-balanced. The 
recording of the first two movements is 
clear and life-like. At the third there is a 
pitch-drop (though at 334 it all plays 
slightly sharp), and the tone of the tuttis 
tends to become edgy. 

Critics have generally under - rated 
Mendelssohn’s second Piano Concerto, 
which affords a good deal of pleasure. It 
was composed for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1837. There are undoubtedly facile 
passages in it; but they are redeemed by 
others which show a rare imagination. 
And it is finely written for the instrument. 
The first movement, allegro agitato, is un- 
failingly lively. It leads straight into the 
adagio—and into an orchestral tune whose 
banality is doubly depressing after the 
poetical transition. But Mendelssohn 
perhaps realised this, for he discards the 
tune at once, and develops instead a long 
melody in his most rhapsodic vein, in a 
manner that is lyrical without becoming 
sentimental. The finale is more ordinary, 
and tends to consist of not-very-distinguished 
tunes articulated along the top of rapid 
arpeggios. Balsam’s performance is both 
dashing and poetical. The piano recording 
at the start is not very lifelike, but about 
a third of the way through the first move- 
ment it improves. Nixa should take more 
care in presenting their products. The 
notes on these two concertos seem to have 
been concocted by an office-boy ; and the 
record, labelled on disc and envelope as 
LP 229, is catalogued as PLP 229. A.P. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 in 
A major, Op.go. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Pedrotti). | Supraphon 
H23759-62 (12 in., 30s.). 

Recorded in a fiery way which seems to 
me to over-paint the hot Italian sunshine a 
bit: others may like it as torrid as this. I 
don’t so much care for the disc’s crescendo 
account of this well-known and _highly- 
esteemed orchestra: the quality then gets 
rather coarse, a weakness I’m afraid is 
common in much recording nowadays. I 
find the pointing by the conductor a bit 
heavy, too: Mendelssohn makes all the 
points without nudging you—if you’ll let 
him alone. His orchestration needs to be 
savoured like wine: sipped, not gulped. 
His symphonies are classics, in this respect, 
from which every student of orchestration 
takes away dozens of tips. W.R.A. 
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MOZART. Overture ‘“ Idomeneo.” 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Kubelik). 
H.M.V. DB21465 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

Kubelik takes this overture at a more 
deliberate pace than usual (Allegro molto 
moderato rather than the Allegro marked), 
intensifying Mozart’s atmosphere of monu- 
mentality—unique because, as Professor 
Dent has pointed out, even the solemnities 
of The Magic Flute express, not classical 
tragedy, but religious mysticism. As a 
result, the formal, almost hieratic gestures 
of the opening are given added weight, the 
pathetic falling figures for the woodwind do 
not have their semiquavers glossed over (as 
happens in Boyd Neel’s otherwise quite 
good performance), and a darker quality is 
lent to the minor-key second subject and to 
the wonderful closing section, with its 
poignant harmonies first on a dominant and 
then on a tonic pedal. The style is admirable, 
and Kubelik’s reading is full of dignity : 
the recording, however, tends to favour the 
strings at the expense of the wind. 

All the previous recordings I know of the 
Idomeneo Overture have taken up one 12-in. 
side: this one runs to 5 minutes 7 seconds 
and thereby creates a problem which seems 
to have been solved in the way most costly 
to the record-buying public. Granting that 
this length is too great for a single side, the 
best policy would surely have been to have 
issued the work on two sides of a 10-in. disc 
(which would have cost 6s. 54d.) ; if it had 
to be a 12-in., for some reason which so far 
escapes me, a C series would have been 
only 6s. 1od. ; but on the DB range this is 
definitely expensive—even for so good a 
performance. L.S. 


*MOZART. Piano Concerto in G. 
K.453- Ralph Kirkpatrick (piano). 
Violin Concerto in D_  K.218. 
Alexander Schneider (violin). Dum- 
barton Oaks Chamber Orchestra 
(Alexander Schneider). By arrange- 
ment with the Haydn Society, Boston. 
Nixa HLP1040 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

With a number of versions of the D major 
Violin Concerto already about, there 
doesn’t appear to be much point in yet 
another unless the newcomer is an improve- 
ment on Messrs. Heifetz, Menuhin, Kreisler 
or Szigeti. A tall order indeed ; yet it is 
not only this handicap which proves an 
obstacle too great for. Mr. Schneider to 
overcome. Even without cruel comparisons, 
his tone is too dry, his intonation too prone 
to be off-centre, his style too full of un- 
Mozartian rubatos and queer, jerky accents 
to be satisfactory. There is a pleasantly 
intimate relationship between soloist and 
orchestra, but however charming modesty 
and unpretentiousness ‘are as virtues, they 
are scarcely positive enough recommenda- 
tions by themselves alone. 

The great attraction of this disc lies in the 
Piano Concerto on the reverse side. Piano 
I say advisedly, for by 1784 Mozart had 
certainly changed his allegiance from the 
harpsichord, for which he had earlier 
written ; yet such is the misleading power 
of words that ‘“ piano’”’ automatically 
suggests the highly-developed concert grand 
of to-day rather than the gentle instrument 
which ‘Mozart knew, which was far more 
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akin in tone to the harpsichord than to its 
modern descendant. Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
already known to us as a fine harpsichordist, 
plays this concerto on a modern repro- 
duction of a small late-eighteenth-century 
piano, and its light silvery quality, thin but 
sweet, is a sheer delight. Those who might 
be inclined to protest that the solo part does 
not stand out sufficiently from the tutti 
should remember that the soloist at this 
time was scarcely more than primus inter 
pares. The performance here is most 
attractive: tempi are on the slow side, but 
the atmosphere of the outer movements is 
so amiable and light-hearted that it doesn’t 
matter. The Andante (how often one is 
tempted to write this of Mozart !) is one of 
the most lovely and affecting movements he 
ever composed. I have but two grouses 
over this issue: one, that the strings emerge 
rather shrill from the recording ; the other 
that, as the work at this speed is unfortu- 
nately too long (334 mins.) to be contained 
on one side, it has been found necessary to 
change over four minutes from the end, in 
the middle of the finale, thus sacrificing one 
of LP’s main advantages. L.S. 


*MO ZART : Concerto in C major K.299. 
Karl Friedrich Mess (flute), Dora 
Wagner (harp). Concerto No. rt in 
D major K.412. Gerhard Goermer 
(horn). Stuttgart Ton-Studio (Gustav 
Lund). Nixa PLP544 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

‘‘ The Duc de Guines, whose daughter is 
my pupil in composition, plays the flute 
extremely well, and she plays the harp 
magnifique ’’—so Mozart wrote to his father 
from Paris on May 14th, 1778. It was for 
this noble pair that he composed his flute 
and harp Concerto. It had not to be too 
difficult to perform, and plainly it had to be 
pleasing. What he achieved was a work of 
delightful freshness and charm, in which the 
flute calls gaily, and the harp splashes prettily 
through a limpid score. No slow movement 
at all, but an allegro, a delicate andantino, and 
a rondo where the first alternation of the 
soloists has a playful insouciance that makes 
it the most remarkable passage in the work. 
There used to be a good recording with 
Marcel Moyse, Lily Laskine and an orches- 
tra under Coppola, on plum labels. This 
disappeared, and was followed by an 
elegant, but rather acidly recorded René 
le Roy/Laskine/RPO/Beecham (DB6485-7, 
Autos. DBg159-61). The playing on the 
new LP is not quite as good as in that set, 
though both Mr. Mess and Miss Wagner 
are sprightly. But Gustav Lund, to judge 
by his other records as well as this one, 
does not secure performances from the 
Ton-Studio Orchestra as pointed as they 
might be. The recording of the strings 
tends to be a little scraggy at times ; but 
LP tips the balance in favour of the Nixa 
record. 

The first Horn Concerto, K.412, is that 
made of the two movements in D major, 
which Einstein in his revision of Kéchel 
accepted as companions (adding “I am 
convinced that Anh. 98a (a fragment in E 
major) is the beginning of the missing 
middle movement’’). Afterwards how- 
ever, when he came to write his monograph 


on the composer, he decided that they 
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could not belong together, if only because 
the rondo did not use bassoons, whereas the 
opening allegro did. Whatever the case, 
this piece is very little to fuss about. 
The rondo is the one in the course of which 
Mozart scrawled his genial directions to 
Ignaz Leutgeb: ‘Over to you, Sir 
Donkey, take heart . . . on you go... what 
a shindy ’’ and the rest of it. It is an un- 
ambitious, agreeable work. This is 
apparently its first recording—and none 
too good a one, since the horn is set very 
close to the microphone and “‘ catches ’’ it. 
I must confess that I can feel only a 
moderate pleasure at this addition to the 
repertory ; but then it only takes half of 
one side. The performance of both soloist 
and orchestra is praiseworthy, without being 
in any way particularly striking. A.P. 
MOYZES. Slovak Dances, Op. 43. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 
(Rajter). Supraphon H.23716-9 (12 in., 
308. ). 

The titles are : At the Camp Fire; Meadows, 
Flowers and Girls ; The Woodcutters’ Dance ; 
When Work is Done. 

These seem to follow a broad general 
pattern of popular dance-types with many 
of which Dvof4k made us familiar. (The 
first, as it happens, reminds us of a symphonic 
strain of his.) Most of the music is brilliant 
and gay, set down here very hotly, but 
sometimes with imperfect clarity and a 
rather hard, shrill recorded tone which does 
not allow all the detail of the orchestration 
to come out. In any case, much of this kind 
of thing I find rather tiring, aurally and 
spiritually. So many popular rejoicings 
seem much alike: all very well if you are 
in the mood, but never very fresh or, to me, 
exciting. One of these sides, holding the end 
of No. 1, contains about the shortest meed 
I’ve measured for a long time: less than a 
minute and a quarter of music. W.R.A. 


*PROKOFIEV. Suite—Love of Three 

. Suite—Lieutenant Kijé. 

French National Symphony 

Orchestra (Désormiére). Capitol 
CTL7017 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

The composer’s arrangement of six 
entr’actes and excerpts from the Love of 
Three Oranges makes a vividly colourful 
recording. He includes the well-known 
March and Scherzo, three other pieces of 
a broadly similar type, and a love scene 
that is no caricature, but a moving lyrical 
episode ; the appetite for an opportunity 
of seeing the whole opera staged is strongly 
whetted. It all dates from Prokofiev’s first 
visit to America in 1919, but bears no marks 
at all of the vapidities that comprised the 
greater part of the music of that period. 

Lieutenant Kyé, on the other hand, gives 
strongly the impression of being an earlier 
and less developed work, although in fact 
it was the first music Prokofiev wrote after 
his return to Russia fifteen years later, in 
1934. Originally written for a Russian 
comic film, it bears unmistakable traces of 
that unpromising origin ; it is long and 
repetitious, and evokes horrific visions of 
what humour must fill the screen ‘d 
these deserts of sound. Two of the five 
numbers are properly vocal ones, and to 
that extent may be helped along in the 
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original ; but the recorded version, for 
some reason, spurns this assistance, and 
uses instead a somewhat unsatisfactory, 
although admittedly authorised, orchestral 
transcription. 

The players, and, more curiously, the 
engineers, reserve their best efforts for the 
Three Oranges, which ranks highly among 
recordings of twentieth-century music. Kyé, 
is, by comparison, less satisfactory ; but it 
is for all that an adequate recording of 
music that is necessary to the serious student 
of Prokofiev. 

To enjoy the Three Oranges you need to 
be a serious student of nothing except good 
humour; and if you can summon up 
enough of that valuable commodity to spill 
over into an enjoyment of Kijé, so much the 
better. M.M. 


*RACHMANINOV. Concerto No. 3 in 
D minor for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 30. Moura Lympany (piano), 
New Orchestra (Anthony 
Collins). Decca LXT2701 (12 in, 
39s. 6d.). 


Moura Lympany gives a smooth, fluent, 
and very well-shaped performance of this 
very difficult work, revealing almost every 
facet of its slightly Sunday-afternoonish 
beauty. A pianist with his mind set on 
making a grandiose effect might hold that 
at times the fluency led the soloist to polish 
off too easily some of the more reverberating 
passages ; but the Lympany style in fact 
gives the work a well-rounded unity that it 
does not always ‘seem to possess. Only in 
places in the slow movement does the music 
perhaps have a little more to yield up than 
pianist or conductor will claim. 

Elsewhere the conductor, Anthony 
Collins, contributes much by offering a 
most perfectly adjusted accompaniment ; 
nowhere is there apparent the slightest 
divergence of opinion on any point what- 
ever between soloist and orchestra. It is a 
feat that is all too rarely achieved even in 
concertos where its achievement is consid- 
erably less difficult than in the present one. 

Small cuts are made—one in each move- 
ment. Little is lost by the process, and 
probably something gained ; though 
perhaps it was a pity to excise one of the 
slow movement’s references to the principal 
theme of the work. However it cannot be 
denied that Rachmaninov did not include 
brevity among his many virtues; indeed 
that particular virtue would have seemed 
somehow to be inconsistent with the sweep 
of the music. 

The concerto is fortunate in that the 
upper strings are restricted to accompani- 
ment for much the greater part of the work ; 
it has assisted the engineers to produce a 


first-rate piece of recording. In all, a 
remarkably successful issue. M.M. 
eee No. 1: in E 


minor, Op. 39. London ge bite 
Orchestra (Anthony Collins). 
LXT2694 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
Sibelius—who in his music always took 
the long view, thinking in pages rather than 
bars—is in many ways an ideal subject for 
LP. This of all his works, however, was a 
brave one for Decca to tackle ; Be its principal 
ancestors are Tchaikovsky and Borodin, 
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and from the former it lias inherited a 
dependence on massed cantabile strings— 
hitting constantly at the recording engineers’ 
present weak spot. Again, as in Tchai- 
kovsky, the required effect simply cannot be 
obtained without a large number of strings— 
it is one of the few problems in all music 
where quality actively needs assistance 


‘from quantity to produce a solution—and 


it sounds here as if a few extra desks would 
have helped. I may, of course, have 
diagnosed the cause quite wrongly ; but 
the effect is, I hope, accurately described. 

Those points dealt with, there is nothing 
left but praise for the issue. Collins gives 
an urgent, rather than a spacious, reading 
of the work ; but the impetus never gets 
out of control, and the climaxes are 
developed well. Only at the end of the 
finale could one reasonably cross swords ; 
there is here nothing more to push on to, 
and the previous urgency could surely be 
allowed to broaden into achievement. 

The brass is fiery, and fierily recorded ; 
balanced a little strongly in relation to the 
strings, perhaps, but well balanced within 
itself. Wood-wind extremely ‘neat and 
effective, particularly in the scherzo. 

Clearly a great deal of care for detail has 
gone into the issue ; it deserves, and will get, 
a great deal of attention, both .for its 
intrinsic merits, and as the first LP release 
in this country of a Sibelius symphony. The 
others must surely be on their way; they 
will, except perhaps in the case of No. 2, 
probably prove themselves to be rather 
easier recording propositions—at any rate 
for the engineers. M.M. 


*TCHAIKOVSKY. Hamlet—Fantasy 
Overture, Op. 67 : **1812” ee 
Op. 49. London 

Orchestra (Boult). Decca soca LXT 606 
(12. in., 39s. 6d.). 

Romeo and Juliet without the tune ; 
but even so there is room for a good modern 
recording of Tchaikovsky's Hamlet, and 
here it is. The L.P.O. play throughout 
with a tremendous attack and rhythmic 
vivacity ; Boult must have devoted as 
much care and rehearsal to this as to any 
music of more intrinsic value, and the very 
good result justifies abundantly all the 
labour. 

With all his vivid orchestral imagination, 
Tchaikovsky never quite seemed to learn 
the limitations of the oboe; a few minor 
curiosities in that part should not be held 
against the player. On the other hand, 
some viola player, I hope, blushed red 
just after -his first run up; but the other 
strings show him clearly and emphatically 
how it should have gone. 

Were the engineers or the players afraid 
of Tchaikovsky's brass fffff? He really 
meant it: though he may have found, 
like Verdi, that extreme ppppp mar 
were sometimes necessary to emsure a 
reasonable pp, never in the course of history 
have orchestral brass players needed any 
such abnormal encouragement to give of 
their loudest. Here we get a mere ff; but 
that such a point calls for comment is a 
measure of the success of the recording. 

**1812,”’ too, is not a piece where reticence 
is in place ; but enthusiasts waiting agog 
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A delightful rendezvous. in which to spend part of your 
holiday is in one of our Record Salons, where it is 
possible to Hear and Buy any of the ‘Top Twenty’ 
or if_in a more serious frame of thought, choose the 
beautiful recordings of renowned artistes or orchestras 
on Long Playing or Standard discs. We feel sure when 
you leave, there will be a pleasant memory of this old 
established company, with its modern facilities that cater 
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to hear the roar of the cannon charged with 
special FFRR powder will be disappointed 
with the comparatively tame bass-drum- 
ming that does duty instead. 

Again the nature—or the reputation— 
of the overture has not misled Boult or the 
orchestra into any sort of slipshod approach; 
the somewhat fierce string passages are 
prepared and played—very properly—with 
as much care and accuracy as if they 
belonged to a Mozart symphony. 

You may reasonably, I think, wish that 
they did. But if “ 1812,’’ or Hamlet, is the 
music you happen to want you need cer- 
tainly look no further than this disc. M.M. 


VERDI. Overture “La _ Battaglia 
di Legnano.” Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Markevitch). H.M.V. 
C4181 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

La Battaglia di Legnano, an opera all but 
unknown these days, was produced in 1849, 
midway between Macbeth and Rigoletto : 
the wild enthusiasm with which it was first 
greeted (an enthusiasm which did not last 
long) was due more to political than to 
musical reasons, For the previous year had 
seen the failure of an abortive Italian rising 
against Austria, and a subject which dealt 
with the victory of the Lombard League 
against Frederick Barbarossa (especially 
when Legnano, where the decisive early 
battle took place, was at that time still in 
Austrian hands) was assured of a noisy 
reception—on wish-fulfilment grounds alone 
—by a patriotic Italian audience. In fact, 
whatever the virtues or defects of the opera 
as a whole, the overture is decidedly worth 
saving. Francis Toye goes so far as to call 
it one of Verdi’s best, and though this may 
be felt to be a slight exaggeration, it is 
certainly robust and full of vitality—and of 
harmonic subtlety too. The greater part is 
concerned with the Lombards’ march, 
which both opens the overture and (with 
some quite Berliozian touches) closes it ; in 
the middle comes a lyrical section with some 
delightful woodwind writing—and how 
brilliantly the Philharmonia wind play 
throughout! The whole performance, 
indeed, is a good one ; and the recording 
is marred only by some uncomfortable 
prickling in _fortissimos. L.S. 
TIPPETT. Concerto for Double String 

Orchestra.Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Goehr). H.M.V. C7926-8 (12 in., 
20s. 6d.) Recorded under the auspices 
of the British Council. On special 
order only. 

Messrs. Schott, publishers of the miniature 
score of Michael Tippett’s Double Concerto, 
issued in 1945, a recording of the piece 
with Walter Goehr conducting some un- 
specified string orchestra, which cost 
double the price of this new one and is, 
of course, much inferior to it. 

The same conductor, with all the vitality 
and whole-hearted enthusiasm he brings to 
music he loves and believes in, secures from 
the strings of the Philharmonia a magni- 
ficent performance of this fine work, a 
worthy successor to ones in similar form by 
Vaughan Williams, Elgar and Bliss. 

Michael Tippett’s great contrapuntal 
skill is allied in this Concerto, composed in 
1939, to an outpouring of melody which 
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may surprise those who know him in his 
later and more austere moods. The first 
Allegro con brio movement is joyous open-air 
music, as invigorating as a walk in the 
country : the-slow movement, Adagio canta- 
bile, apart from a brief fugato, has great 
lyrical beauty. It is in this movement only 
that the composer makes use of solo instru- 
ments, violin and ‘cello, to which he gives 
the haunting melody with which it begins 
and ends. The last movement, superbly 
eloquent, has a second tune, begun on the 
’cellos, which derives its rhythmic fascination 
from the alternation of four- and three-beat 
measures and shows Tippett, as so often, 
moving with the rhythmic freedom his 
study of the great era of polyphony has 
taught him : a very different thing to merely 
impulsive changes of time. 

The recording is extremely full-toned, 
and both sections of the orchestra are well 
balanced, so that the antiphonal writing is 
fully effective, the lower lines having the 
requisite weight of tone demanded by the 
composer. There are a few moments, 
perhaps, when the conductor presses on the 
tone, so to speak, a little too much, but the 
recording is not overloaded thereby. 

This is one of the best and most rewarding 
issues made by the British Council, a work 
we should indeed be proud of. Sane, 
healthy, forthright ; no death-wish here, 
but a grand affirmation of the human spirit. 

A.R. 


*VIVALDI. Il cimento dell’ armonia e 
dell’ invenzione. Op. 8 Nos. 5 to 
12. Louis Kaufman (violin). 
Concert Hall Symphony Orchestra 
(Clemens Dahinden). Nixa LP1064-1/2 
(12 in., 79s.). 

The Conflict Between Harmony and Invention 
disguises a set of twelve Vivaldi violin solo 
concertos; eight of them are recorded here. 
Although they are dutifully coupled in 
automatic sequence in case anyone should 
be voracious enough to want to play the set 
straight through and in the right order, a 
less indigestible process of selection at 
random will probably recommend itself to 
most listeners. They will then find them to 
be most agreeable works, as Bach did when 
he paid Vivaldi the compliment of repeated 
transcriptions. 

All are in the three-movement form, 
quick-slow-quick; and all are scored for 
solo violin, strings, and harpsichord con- 
tinuo. The virtuoso element is present in 
some considerable degree throughout, and 
appears at times to take Kaufman—who is 
a firm rather than a sensitive player—rather 
uncomfortably near the limit of his ability 
to keep wholly in tune. 

The accompaniment, however, is always 
firm and in tune; and the recording is rather 
good. It has, as always, too much top; the 
resulting orchestral string tone is consider- 
ably more lifelike than that of most LPs. 

Altogether a most satisfactory issue, par- 
ticularly for any libraries of an archival 
nature. The individual, perhaps, would 
prefer smaller doses. He should take heart 
and realise that eight concertos at a stretch 
is not really so many; at least, not when 
you reflect that Vivaldi wrote over three 
hundred. M.M. 
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WALTON. Overture “ Scapino.”’ 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Walton). 
H.M.V. DB21499 (12 in., 9s. 8$d.). 


Though this could not be considered one 
of E.M.I.’s most spectacular quality record- 
ings, it does represent an enormous advance 
on the soggy sound of the old Chicago 
Orchestra issue which we have so far had 
to put up with: we can now hear most of 
the detail of this highly inventive score— 
and for what can’t be heard we may lay the 
blame on Walton for over-exuberant 
writing. ~The performance, too, is a far 


. more accomplished one—rhythmic precision 


was not the Chicago players’ strong point— 
and is much less heavy-handed generally, 
though Walton’s dry, if incisive, handling 
of his: forces robs the piece of some of its 
occasional warmth: the ‘cello solo at the 
start of side 2, for example, though marked 
“with exaggerated sentiment,’’ is not 
allowed to soar above the orchestral texture. 
The emphasis, in short, is on the mischievous 
side of Scapino, the rascally servant of the 
traditional Commedia dell’ Arte ; his escapades 
were featured in one play by Moliére, in the 
year of whose birth (1622) appeared the 
etching by Jacques Callot which inspired 
Walton to write this brilliant and brittle 
overture. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BORODIN: GLAZOUNOV-LIADOV- 
RIMSKY - KORSAKOV. String 
No. 2 in D major: Jour 
de Féte (Les Chanteurs de Noél, 
Glorification and Khorovod). Galimir 
» Nixa SPLP505 (12 in., 

39s. 6d.). 

This will probably be rather a dis- 
appointment to a number of people who 
may have been waiting some while for a 
new issue of this Quartet. Although not by 
any means one of Borodin’s greatest works 
—the emotional range is altogether too 
narrow—it has, rightly, a substantial 
following among those who like amiable, 
easy-going music in large draughts. The 
recording, however, is in this case as un- 

amiable as can reasonably be imagined; 
Nixa have: surpassed themselves in putting 
so much too much top on it that the most 
drastic use of controls is unable to make it 
sound at all like good string-playing. 

It is good string-playing; any quarrel is 
only on matters of detail—whether the 
tempos of the coda of the first movement 
are managed to the greatest effect; or 
whether the Nocturne (traditionally a good 
introduction to chamber music for new- 
comers; but this version of it won’t do the 
job) is quite warm enough. But the harsh- 
ness of the recording nullifies the players’ 
efforts. 

The second side contains the finale— 
recorded, carelessly, at a lower level, but 
certainly no better; and then Jour de Féte, 
the least known of the co-operative com- 
positions of the Belaiev circle. It would 
have been useful if the co-operation had 
extended to an agreement between Glazounov 
and Liadov not both to write a 3/2 andante, 
as their movements are contiguous; but 
this has the effect of giving Rimsky-Korsakov 
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a head start on his finale—its movement is 
a relief to the ear. 

The three styles match quite remarkably 
well; they all sound like the Liadov Eight 
Russian Folk Songs arranged for string 
quartet. I don’t know that the work would 
have a large sale as a separate recording; 
and I object rather to being compelled to 
buy it as a fill-up if I want the Borodin, 
which would fit by itself very well on to a 
ten-inch LP. 

I am aware the Nixa do not, at present, 
publish ten-inch LPs; but they, in their 
turn, must be aware that other companies 
do, even if at too high a price in proportion 
to twelve-inch discs. The point need not, 
yet, be laboured. M.M. 


*MOZART. Quintet for Clarinet and 
and in A major (K.581). 
Antoine de Bavier (clarinet), New 
Italian Quartet. Decca LXT2608 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

How fortunate, not only for players of 
the instrument, it was that the clarinet 
developed a potential solo status in time 
to entice that group of solo and chamber 
works from Mozart at the end of his life ; 
and that Stadler happened to be there to 
convince him of these potentialities ! 

The Stadler of the present occasion plays 
with a liquid tone that Mozart would have 
liked ; but keeps on getting into intonation 
difficulties, particularly with his top C 
(concert A), that are not smoothed over by 
any judicious vibrato. He approaches 
however, a feminine style, where that is 
called for, as closely as is possible in the 
circumstances ; and certainly as closely as 
the string players do. It results, in the 
slow movement, in some nice playing ; the 
first movement—the most important in the 
quintet—suffers from an apparent indeci- 
sion on the players’ part as to their chosen 
tempo; they try several before settling 
down to a not very convincing one. 

The recording as such is very good, 
particularly of the clarinet; surface 
crackle seems to be completely absent. 
But a Mozart masterpiece of this stature 
should really get a more stylised perfor- 
mance than this, which does not in any 
way except quality of recording challenge 
that, already available, given by Kell and 
the Philharmonia Quartet. M.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BACH. English Suites: No. 2 in A 
minor, and No. 3 in G minor. Alice 
Ehlers (harpsichord). Allegro 
ALX3017 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

It is a long time since I reviewed a 
recording by Alice Ehlers and it is a 
pleasure to hear this admirable artist again 
in two of Bach’s finest keyboard Suites. 

There is an unfortunate misprint in a 
quotation from Manfred Bukofzer’s book, 
‘* Music in the Baroque Era,”” which makes 
it appear, by the omission of the word “ not”’ 
that English Suites is the authentic title of 
these works. The true explanation seems to 
be that a copy made by J. C. Bach has on 
it the words “‘ fait pour les Anglais.’’ This was 
translated by Forkel, Bach’s first biographer, 
as ‘“‘ made for an Englishman,”’ though no 
such person has ever been identified. There 
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is, needless to say, nothing English in style 
about the music. 

A friend of mine, present while I was 
playing this record, said : “I like Bach and 
I like the harpsichord, but that is a bit too 
much.’’ I the remark as a warning 
that the Preludes of both the A minor and the 
G minor Suites are very long and demand 
concentrated listening, that the Courantes 
are not very interesting. The only move- 
ments.at all popular in style are the two 
Bourrées in the Aminor and the two Gavottes 
in the G minor suites, well known to many 
aspiring pianists out of their context. 

Miss Ehlers studied for four -years with 
Wanda Landowska and has much of 
her virtuosity and clarity of style. 
This made the Preludes, to me, most 
enjoyable, the one from the G minor Suite 
in particular. The agréments, or ornamented 
versions of the Sarabandes, are played where 
each repeat would come, and played with 
great dignity. 

I imagine many people will feel that 
Mme Ehlers is too austere in her choice of 
registration, which she varies little, but 
there is no doubt that both in his organ and 
harpsichord playing this was the method 
favoured by Bach and it must be accepted 
as such. 

The harpsichord is well recorded and 
seems to have remarkable sustaining power. 
In the second Gavotte (really a Musette) 
of the G minor Suite one can hear the bass 
note droning through many bars. In both 
the Allemandes there is a slight waver in 
the tone, but otherwise the recording is 
excellent and has none but the unavoidable 
mechanical noises. 


*CHOPIN RECITAL. Waltzes Nos. 6 
in D flat major, Op. 64, No. 1 : 
4 in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2 : 
8 in A flat major, Op. 64, No. 3 : 
Mazurkas Nos. 30 in G major, 
Op. 50, No. 1: 31 in A flat major, 
Op. 50, No. 2: 32 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 50, No. 3. Polonaises Nos. 3 
in A major, Op. 40, No. 1: 4 in C 
minor, Op. 40, No. 2. Nikita 
Magaloff (piano). Decca LX3076 
(10 in., 29s. 6d.). 

*CHOPIN CENTENARY CONCERT. 
Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 53: 
Nocturne in G minor, Op. 15, No. 3: 
Mazurka in G major, Op. 67, No. 1: 
Mazurka in G minor, Op. 67, No. 2: 
Waltz in A flat major, Op. 64, No. 3: 
Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 10, 
No. 4: Etude in G flat major, Op. 
25, No. 9: Mazurka in A minor, 
Op. 68, No. 2: Etude in F minor, 
Op. 25, No. 2: Etude in C minor, 
Op. 10, No. 12: Mazurka in F 
minor, Op. 7, No. 3: Prelude in G 
minor, Op. 28, No. 22: Mazurka 
in A flat major, Op. 50, No. 2: 
Prelude in A major, Op. 28, No. 7: 
Etude in A flat major, Op. 25, No. 1: 
Polonaise Militaire in A major, 
Op. 40, No.1: Mazurka in C sharp 
minor, Op. 63, No. 3: Nocturne in 
F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2: 
Etude in G flat major, Op. 10, No. 5: 
Mikhail Sheyne (piano). Allegro 
ALX7 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
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I don’t know whether this is the longest 
record title to appear in these columns; I 
do know that it won’t be the longest review 
—the mind boggles at the thought of 
assessing the relative merits of twenty-seven 
performances of twenty-four different pieces. 
As if the list were not already long enough, 
Allegro invent on the label two more 
entirely imaginary pieces—an Etude in D 
major, Op. 7, No. 10, and a Mazurka in 
D flat major, Op. 7, No. 1. They are not 
played, for the very good reason that they 
don’t exist ; how they got on to the label 
and record cover, and survived publication, 
is an intriguing exercise in speculation. 

Neither pianist could be rated at all 
highly as a.Chopin player ; although there 
are moments when Magaloff allows an 
infusion of poetry into his playing— 
occasionally for quite a lengthy stretch. He 
benefits, also, from the Decca recording, 
which is considerably better than that of 
the Allegro disc ; and from the programme 
note, which is scholarly, and written in 
English. 

The centenary to which the title of the 
Allegro record refers is presumably that of 
Chopin’s death in 1849 ; the allusion might 
have been allowed to lapse on a somewhat 
deferred publication in 1952. Sheyne, on 
the other hand, could usefully have taken a 
hint from his publishers and given himself 
more time ; ed of a tommy-gun 
technique, he allows natural pleasure in its 
exercise to lead him to play consistently too 
loudly and too fast. The shape of the music, 
and still less its poetry, get far too little 
consideration ; the result, spread over two 
twelve-inch sides, does not make good 
listening, even though unusual and welcome 
care has been taken in arranging the pieces 
on each side with something of an eye to 
good sequence. 


*CHOPIN. Ballade No. 3 in A flat major, 
Op. 47: Scherzo No. 3 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 39: Fantaisie in F 

» Op. 49. Jultus Katchen 

Decca LX3079 (10 in., 
29s. 6d.). 

Much of the very varied tone and likeable 
nuance comes through. I am not so fond 
of some of the Ballade’s rubato: establish 
time before starting that, I always say:(cf. 
the Ballade). Tone-fading is rather notice- 
able : perhaps this makes some of the shading 
appear almost excessive. The bass tone 
sounds slightly tubby at times, and on the 
whole the effect tends to be slightly distant. 
No excess-volume hurts the ear, which I 
regard as a considerable boon. The player 
has excellent control, flexible muscles, and 
a taste for shading and general refinement 
of detail which I could wish shared by every 
pianist. I feel, however, that he could be 


recorded with greater truth. W.R.A. 
DEBUSSY: GRANADOS._ La Puerto 
del vino. (Prelude Book II.) 


The Lover and the Nightingale from 
““Goyescas.’’ Claudio Arrau (piano). 
Columbia LX1550 (12 in., gs. 8$d.). 
I played this disc three times in succession 
before I could make up my mind about it. 
The performance is full of poetry, passionate 
and impulsive feeling, and except in the 
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Collectors’ Corner, the Operatic Record Specialists 
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continue their Operatic Catalogue 


BOI 47 DURBIN : Butterfly ; One Fine Day/Spring in My Heart... 8/3 AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (Soprano) 
P30013 ELMO & CIGNA : Gioconda/Adriana Lecouvreur Duets 9/84 H261_ —Barbiere ; Una Voce/Butterfly ; Un Bel Di 
P30027 ELMO & CIGNA: Aida: Act2 Duet... 9/8} HIi65 Traviata; Dite all a Giovine . . . Imponete. W. de Luca 
HI355 Mignon ; Poltnsba/Gerbions ; "Una Voce 
P30034 ELMO: Lye Condotta/PAGLIUGHI : Carmen ; ; HI Trovatore ; Tacea la Notte and D’Amor Sull’ Ali 
Micae 9/84 H1477_ _— Rigoletto ; Caro Nome/Etoile du Nord ; Grand Air ... 
P30003 ELMO: “abit L: -Vagabona Stella/Fedora : "Grandi 
ae 9/84 a oar ee tener ‘ Rodeaie rs Q) ood 
C12237 dthaa BY : : Manon ; ; Je Suis/Lakme ; : Bell Song 9/84 ; ron ; Piangi/Nozze garo ; Po mor — 
C12238 FERALDY : Mireille ; Allons/Pearl Fishers: Cavatine... 9/8} ae: ee M. Lescaut ; In Quelle Trine/ wearin: 
C12239 FERALDY: Noces de Jeannette ; Air du ——" - 9/8 H6459 RINA GIGLI ; Vespri $ S ; Bolero/A. | Fritz ; Non Resta she 
Cii94. FERRIER: Otho (Handel) 2arias .. 6/10 H6626 p+ oof - biere ; ok an agg : . ra La Notte eee 
Di466 FERRIER: Rodelinda; aria/Orfeo (Gluck) ; : What is Life 8/3 H6822 3 Fagiiacci ; °. “Ay . 
P3000 FINESCHI: Wally ; Ebben/Mefistofele ; L’Altro Notte 9/4 HALE? Ome. Tenelee’ Credofforsa ; Urna Fatale a Sa a 
P3002 FINESCHI & ALBENESE : Boheme ; O Soave and Mimi's H6631 GRAND! ; Don Carlo ; Tu Che Le Vanita. 2 Prs. 
DORE, acs tee cee te ete eee bee OY H6739/40 GRAND! is ENSEMBLE ; ; Macbeth; Sleepwalking 
C1577 GUERRINI ; ; Adriana L: Poveri Fiori/Butterfly ; ; Une Bel Di 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD.(So ) C1594. GUERRINI; Boheme; Ad dio/Manon ; Addio 
H2746 = Tristan and Isolde ; Liebstod 9/84 Cié6s! Saahaecel ng! iris ; Un Di/Suor Angelica ; Senza i ma 
H3440 ron ; arie et ci0o0os; HAMM Butterfly : ; One Fine Day/Boheme ; ; They 
H6748/9 T and Isolde ; narrative and Curse. W. Hongen @) 19 Call 
H6791 Serse ; Ombra Mai Fu/Bizet—Angus Dei 9 C1039 HAMMOND ; ‘Boheme ; Love Duo. ‘Ww. Lloyd and 
Tannhauser ; Elisabeth's Prayer a 2 & Farewell obs 
H6913 Dido ; When | am Laid/Orfeo ; Che Faro we © H3879 He toe ye Forza : |Pace/Ballo ; : Morro, Ma Prima ... 
H6962/3 Walkure ; Todesverkungdigung. W. Svanholm ‘Q) sp ax H3901 HAMMOND ; Gieconda : seemeeeeinan ; . Sen 
H9323/5 Gotterdammerung ; ; Immolation and Finale (3) be 24/6 L’ ioe —., oe 
H9521/3 T and Love Duet. W. Svanhoim (3)... 29/1% H2101i9 HAM . Son Giu . Madre Pietosa ... 
H12191 Forsell ; Faust ; Dio Possente/Tannhauser ; Abendstern 9/84 . H21096 HAMMOND & a SCHOCK ; Amico Fritz ; Cherry Gua. 
Hi2196 Ferselt’; Favorita ; Tanto Amor/Soderman—Kung Heimer 9/84 H21451 HAMMOND ; “ Rusalka : Silver ‘Moon/Pique "Dame ’ 
Hi2197 Forsell ; Barbiere ; Cavatina Pagliacci ; Prologue 9/84 Midnight bel’ Gar” fen eae ee bas en 
H1i2198 Forsel! ; Carmen ; Toreador/Tannhauser ; Blick Ich 9/8+ 


“ FORZA DEL DESTINO ” (Verdi). Cetra Record 
P30029 = La Vergine (Caniglia and Pasero)/Norma ; del 


ebro ... 


May HEROLD. . Co rm een Age Teno 
n 


me... Felice and Tacs Libera. W. 
Pearl Fishers ; ‘Ae Fond/Forza : Solenne. 'W. H. “Nissen. 












































9) H12194 
P30035 Viva pagnie Stignani). Son Pereda (Tagliabue) rat 2199 Africana: Paradise/Carmen ; Flower Son 
P30036 Son Giunta. adre Pietosa (Caniglia etc.) 9 : s 
P30037 Or Siam Soli... E L’Amante ? (Caniglia and Pasero):.. 9 HI2198 gee No wet Ulrich/Trovatore ;/ Monti. Ww. 
P3039 oS aaa Vv pid ie i nde aniStig satel . ee om ‘ 
enite All’ Indovina (Stignani etc. ive C1538 HOTTER ; G. Cesare (Handel) ; Recit. on Deh Pieta 
30040 Sul’ Alba . . . il Santo Nome (Pasero. Caniglia) o «oD $23649 ILLITSCH ; Pagliacci ; Ballatella/Cosi Fan Tutte: Air ... 
H12083 FUCHS: Walkure ; ; Brunnhilde’s Bitte... 9/84 Ci2176 INFANTINO ; Barbiere : Ecco Ridente and Se il Mio ... 
C1240 FUGERE : Jongleur ; Legende/THILL—BEAUJOHN : : pil C1506 nel ON ; S. Bocanegra ; ; In rete | ; 
ngrin eee ooo si 
H21 120 JURINACH ; Cosi Fan Tutte ; Ei Parte. + Per Pieta ... 
Ci27241 GALL: Damnation de Fount : : “Remenen de Marguerite eee 9/84 113% JURINACH ; Bartered Bride : Endlich » . Wie Fremd. 
NIGSt RIBNUS © Zevberfot: oetenlhqurs fecha’ 
. au ote ; In sen 
SENIAMINO GIGLI (Tenor) 6482/3 KIPNIS ETC. ; Boris ; Monolo and Bori Boris-Schouisky Duo 
H10SO Boheme; O Mimi/Forza ; Solenne. W. Luca . 9/84 H21184 KIRSTEN ; Manon; Gavotte/Thais ; Death. With Merrill 
#41150 + ; Del Tempio!/Gioconda. Enzo. w. de - 12079 KLOSE 3 Elena : Del 4 Ardor/Alceste : lhe "Dall Son 
uca eee 2770 CORJUS norah ; hadow n; 
H1222 Traviata; De Miei tiei Spirici/Lucia ; _Tombe Degli. . ‘ a Hi10Ii8 KORJUS; M. Flute; Holle Rache oo - 
HI229. Lucia ; Giusto Dio. W.Pinza ... 9 H12143. F. KRAUS ; Lohengrin : Gralserzahlung ‘and Abscheid | 
H1270 Mignon ; Addo. and Ah Non Credevi Tu eve we ° F H21486 LANZA; Andrea a Chenier ; ; Improvviso and Come un 
382 Africana ; Paradiso/Marta ; MA peor ate 9 Bel Di ate a 
H1538 Boheme ; Che Gelida/Faust ; 9 H21498 LANZA : 2H i Fiet/Core Nerene bbe 
H1790 CavalleriaR ; Tu Qui.  No.Turiddu Ww. Giannini « 9 HI2208 LANZA ; a en ; "Ngrato 
HI901 —_Elisir D'Amore ; Una Furtiva/Serse : Ombra Mai 9! H6996 LANZA; Celeste hidaMamma Mia C Mia Che . Sape’ 
ae > ans 5 Andie tes Me tg oy ; tie LAUR! vourt’ Yiteniess deen i coeend 
r r 4 a: ; 
RES oO Deabiernitanes: 
acc iu H12129 LAURI ‘VOLPI: :T Recondita and E Lucevan 
H3225 te Aida/Boheme ; Soave Fanciulla. W. Canigla 9 ceca ; Recondies and & Luc 
H Don Giovanni ; Dalla Sua Pace and I! Mio Tesoro a & 
Heads Werther’; Non Mi Ridentar/Minon ; Diaper Vion 
rs on estar/Manon ; 
H6366 Roi D’ys ; Aubade lens ; el Quand du Seigneur 9} Latest addition to our mm List. Recordings by 
H6406 Aide ; ; Act 3 Fra W uet wich a the late JOSEF SCHMIDT 
H6407 a; ct n S Mo 
HI2IIS Trovatore ; N wee Eimo/Ms a: Hi'Apperi H 9098 Schubert ; Standchen & Ungenuld 
H12203 Andrea Gide, ; Lcd ka Si Fui Soldato 9 9099 ° 
HI2141 Ballo in Maschera ; La Rivedro and E cog 9 Fanciulla del West : 2 arias. 
H21138 Turandot ; Nessun Dorma/E. D'Amore : Quant’ ‘ 9048 Postillon v Lonjumeau/Don Cesar. 
H1499. _ Gioconda ; cielo e mar/CavalleriaR : Brindisi _... rat 10-in. Parlo, 5/44 each 
H12030 Attila and Lombardi trios. W. Rethberg and Pinza 9 
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BEETHOVEN 


TRIO NO. 7 IN B FLAT MAJOR ‘*‘ THE ARCHDUKE ”’ OP. 97. 
Piano—AG!I JAMBOR; Violin—VICTOR AITAY; ‘Cello—JANOS 
STARKER. 

Allegro Moderato—Scherzo : Allegro—Andante—Allegro Moderato. 

On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. PLP707 


CHRIST ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 
Margit Opawsky, soprano ; Radcor Delorco, tenor; Walter Berry, 
bass. Vienna Kammerchor. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. H. Swoboda, 
conductor. 


On Sale at your Nixa stockist now 


XQ NEW ISSUES 


—_ 33; R.P.M. «- LONG-PLAYING - MICRO-GROOVE— 








CHOPIN 


THREE NEW STUDIES. Played by 


TWELVE STUDIES, OP. 10 
(Including the ‘* Revolutionary ’’). 
Robert Goldsand, pianoforte. 

On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. 
TWELVE STUDIES, OP. 25 
(Including the ‘* Winter Wind ”’). 


CLPI132 


HEROLD VARIATIONS, Op. 12. 


| Played by Robert Goldsand, pianoforte. - 


On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. CLPII33 








On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. 
CLPII35 


HAYDN 


Ye ORFEO ED EURIDICE 

By arrangement with the Haydn Society 
of Boston. 

Soloists—Herbert Handt, Alfred Poell, 
Walter Berry, Judith Hellwig, Hedda 
Heusser, Richard Wadleigh. Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Vienna State 





Conducted b 
Opera. Conductor, Hans Swarowsky. On one 12 in. Long Playing 
On three 12 in. Long Playing Records. (SCHUBERT S SYM 





HLP2029-1 to 2029-3 


A MAGNIFICENT 


SCHUBERT 
SYMPHONY No. 2 in B> Major 
Played by the Stuttgart Philharmonic 


Conductor: W. van Hoogstraten 
COUPLED WITH PLP243 
DIVERTIMENTO IN C MAJOR 
DIVERTIMENTO IN C MAJOR 
Played by the Salzburg Wind Ensemble 
Meinhard van Zallinger 
Record. PLPS2 
PHONY NO. 3 IS ON PLPS15)% 


BACH 


DER ZUFRIEDENGESTELLTE AEOLUS 
(Secular Cantata No. 205 ‘ Aeolus 
appeased °’) | 
Soloists, Swabian Choral Singers ani 
the Tonstudio Orchestra of Stuttgart, 
Conductor, Hans Grischkat. With full 
text in German and English. 

On one 12 in. Long Playing Record 


RECORDING OF 


Orchestra 


Ye CONCERTO FOR THREE HARPSI- 
CHORDS AND ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTO FOR FOUR HARPSI- 
CHORDS AND ORCHESTRA (Vivaldi, 
arr. Bach) 

Soloists and the Vienna Chamber 


K. 187) MOZART 
K. 188) 











TCHAIKOWSKY 


| IN D MINOR FOR ORCHESTRA, OP, 43 
Played by the Winterthur Symphony Orchestra. Conducted by 
WALTER GOEHR. 


On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. CLPII2I 
SUITE NO. 2 IN C MAJOR FOR ORCHESTRA, OP. 53. 

Played by the Winterthur Symphony Orchestra. Conducted by 
WALTER GOEHR. 

On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. CLPI122 





MOZART 


Sonata in C Major for Piano (K. 330) ; Sonata in D Major for Piano 
(K. 576); Fantasia in D Minor for Piano (K. 397). Played by 
LILY DUMONT. On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. CLPIIIS 


CONCERTO No. | IN F MAJOR for Piano and Orchestra (K. 37). 
CONCERTO No. 2 in B FLAT MAJOR for Piano and Orchestra (K. 39). 
Artur Balsam, piano with the Winterthur Orchestra, conducted by 
Walter Goehr. 


On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. CLPIII9 
Ye TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND ’'CELLO. 
AG! JAMBOR, Piano; VICTOR AITAY, Violin; JANOS 


STARKER, ‘Cello. 
G Major (K. 564). 
On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. 


No. 3 in E Major (K. 542), No. 5 in 


PLP52! 








Orchestra, Anton Heiller, conductor. 
Issued by arrangement with the Haydn Society of Boston. 

On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. . HLP1024 
Ye SUITES NOS. 3 and 6 FOR UNACCOMPANIED ’CELLO. 
Soloist—JANOS STARKER. : 


On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. PLPS43 


ARRIAGA 





STRING QUARTET NO. | in D MINOR 

STRING QUARTET NO. 2 in A MAJOR 

Played by the GUILET STRING QUARTET. 

On one 12 in. Long Playing Record. CLP1068. 
Arriaga was born in Bilbao in Spain, in 1806. During his short life of 20 
years, he wrote many outstanding works, of which the two recorded here 
provide interesting and beautiful examples. 


LIGHT MUSIC 


On 10 in. Long Playing Records (29/6 inc. P/Tax). 





‘TINO CHRISTIDI sings in Italian, with his Neapolitan Serenaders, 


eight favourite Neapolitan songs on LPYII9 
DANY DAUBERSON sings in French, with orchestra a selection 
of popular Parisian numbers on LPYI1I7 
Also DANY DAUBERSO in English om LPY 114* 

THE ORCHESTRE CONTINENTALE, conducted by 

a Michaeloff plays eight waltzes in ‘‘ Valses Viennoises ”’ 
LPYII8 
FRANCISCO CAVEZ and his Latin-American Rhythms play. 
8 Latin-American numbers including “‘Tamboo’’ on LPYII5 


¥e Previously advertised and now on sale at all leading Record Shops. 





NIXA RECORD CO. LTD., 35 Portland Place, tondon, W.1. 


Phone — MUSEUM 0606/7 
Grams —NIXARECORD, LONDON 
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first two of the three bars preceding the 
‘‘*cello’’ solo bit—which sounds unclear— 
every detail is beautifully realised. Further- 
more the flight of the nightingale, with a 
slight ritardando on the final group of the 
quick notes, is exquisitely done. Why then 
did I feel something just short 
of complete satisfaction? I think it is 
because Arrau has pulled the music out of 
shape in several places by a. slightly 
exaggerated rubato. This shows most 
obviously in the sequence after the plaint of 
the lover is resumed. (It comes soon after 
the start of the second side of the disc.) 
For the rest it is a lovely interpretation, 
supported by piano tone that is variable 
but good in general. The Debussy Prelude, 
inspired by a picture postcard of the famous 
gate of the Alhambra at Granada, is played 
with a sultry tone that suggests that Arrau 
agrees with Cortot’s ideas about the piece. 
A.R 


*HAYDN. Sonatas Nos. 1 to 10. Sylvia 
Marlowe (harpsichord). Nixa 3037/1-2. 
(12in., 79s.). By arrangement with 
The Haydn Society, Boston, U.S.A. 

It was an understandable mistake, I 
think, to issue these ten Sonatas together on 
two LPs—understandable because the discs 
form a convenient method of collecting 
these works and of facilitating comparisons 
of Haydn’s technical methods; but a mistake 
none the less, for no one could possibly want 
to listen to them one after the other, and the 
purpose of an LP record is, after all, to 
provide continuous listening. Once that is 
said, however, I have nothing but the 
highest praise for this issue, which in every 
way has afforded me some of the greatest 
pleasure the Haydn Society has yet furnished. 

The music first: in these early works 

(around 1760) Haydn was still feeling his 

way towards both a keyboard style (for he 

was not primarily a clavier player himself) 
and an integrated sonata form—and the 
advance even between the first and the 
tenth sonatas is significant. His model was 

C. P. E. Bach, the brilliant player to the 

King of Prussia, but on his title-page Haydn 

specified the harpsichord rather than Carl 

Philipp Emanuel’s favourite instrument, the 

clavichord. Though many movements in 

these first ten sonatas (the numbering is of 

the now accepted Breitkopf edition of 1918) 

by their ‘‘ empty ”’ two-part writing suggest 

a violin and bass line, others show the 

“Berlin Bach’’ influence (the massive 

effects of No. 5, for example, or the expressive 

and highly-decorated G minor Largo of 

No. 2), and many are the passages of 

harmonic boldness (the first-movement 

developments of Nos, 1 and 4, or the 

Scarlattian modulations of the Menuet of 

No. 6). Of Sylvia Marlowe’s playing I find 

it hard to write without appearing extrava- 

gant of superlatives: she shows unfailingly 
clean technique, musicianly phrasing, 
rhythmic bite and vitality, and imaginative 
resource in the question of registration (but 
without being fussy—she conjures lovely 
sounds from her Pleyel instrument). All 
this makes for exhilarating listening ; and 
when, in addition, the recording engineers 
also turn out four sides of faithfully repro- 
duced sound, I for one can scarce forbear 
to cheer. L.S. 
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HAYDN. Eight Little Pieces for 
Mechanical Clocks. Geraim Jones 
(organ). H.M.V. C4177 (12 in, 
6s. 1od.). Recorded at Martin und 
Nicolaikirche, Steinkirchen. 

Prince Esterhazy’s librarian, Pater 
Primitivus Niemecz, had a great reputation 
as a builder of clocks (some examples of his 
art were actually exported to England) 
which incorporated in their mechanism 
small mechanical organs that in weak but 
sweet tones played a different tune to mark 
each hour. For three of these clocks Haydn 
composed sets of pieces—3o in all (for some 
of them were used in more than one clock) 
and two more preserved in manuscript but 
not played by any of the clocks,. The three 
instruments, dated 1772,.1792 and 1793, 
are still in existence. , Partly. from old 
manuscripts, and partly from making notes 
while they were playing, Ernst Fritz 
Schmid has transcribed and published these 
pieces. Five of them, from, the clock of 
1793, have already been recorded on 
H.M:V. DC571, available to special order, 
by Frans Vesper and Herbert van Luin, 
in a pretty arrangement by Vesper for 
flute and piano. Geraint Jones’s completely 
charming record does not overlap with 
these in any way. The side. labelled 
‘‘ Allegro - Andante - Minuet - Vivace ”’ 
contains four pieces from the clock of 1772, 
which Haydn presented to the wife of his 
friend Florian Gassmann, the Austrian 
court conductor, at the christening of their 
daughter. In Schmid’s edition they are 
numbered respectively 13, 15, 17 and 18 
(this last was nicknamed by the Gassmann 
family the Kaffeeklatsch, or ‘‘ Gossips at the 
Coffee Table ’’). The other side contains 
firstly three pieces (Nos. 2, 6 and 11) which 
figure both in the Gassmann clock and in 
the instrument of 1792 which was built for 
Prince Liechtenstein ; and finally No 7, 
written specially for the later clock. The 
Allegretto, No. 6, is nicknamed Der 
Wachtelschlag, or ‘‘ Call of the Quail.’”’ The 
minuet, No. 11, became with slight changes 
the minuet of the string quartet, Op. 54, 
No. 2, composed nearly twenty years later. 

Geraint Jones’s performance of these 
delightful pieces, on the sweet-toned 18th- 
century instrument which has already 
served him so well in many Bach recordings, 
is exemplary. His registration is delicate, 
subtly but not too much varied. His 
rhythm, particularly in the delicious little 
final rallentandos, is fascinatingly skilled. 
This is a most endearing record. A.P. 


*MOZART. Violin Sonatas in B flat 
major, K.570: E minor, K.304 and 
A major, K.305. Oscar Shumsky 
(violin), Mittman (piano). 
Allegro ALX112 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

If one can accept the tone of this recording 
as a reasonable norm, the music and its 
performance provide considerable interest 
and enjoyment. I listened in the order A— 
E—B flat ; by the third Sonata my ear had 
become used to the compromise, though I 
feel fairly sure that the B flat side is better 
“caught”’ than the other, with a richer 
effect in the slow movement. The repro- 


duced compromise consists of a rather thin 
and bloodless fiddle-tone, somewhat over- 
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shadowed (save in shriller moments) by the 
piano, which is more satisfactorily recorded. 
There is good precision of sound, a little too 
much here and there for the piano on which 
certain quick passages are played with care- 
less finger-work ; the violin has “ bite.’ 
There is a faint touch of blast in the E minor, 
where the tone slightly deteriorates. All 
through, there is a slight but unavoidable 
feeling of flatness in pitch on the part of the 
violin, as if the four strings were all tuned 
in perfect fifths to a level a comma or so 
below that of the keyboard. 

The performance is in the main good 
with something of mastery in its address. 
To give one example, the players make 
quite clear within the first few bars that the 
B flat is a work of much larger scale than 
the other two sonatas. The E minor is 
quite beautifully played, with enough 
tenderness and with classical restraint. 
What a lovely little work it is! I was 
delighted with the performers’ spontaneity 
in the B flat ; they played the repeat of the 
exposition with a new interest and a different 
accentuation, so that it lived again. The 
finale of this sonata is admirably done. 

H.F. 
MOZART. Fantasia in F minor, 
K.608. Fernando Germani (organ). 
H.M.V. C7922-3 (12 in., 19s. 8d.). 
Recorded in All Souls, Langham 
Place, London. 

A remarkable recording of a work well 
worth keeping. Seldom have I heard more 
sonorous depth from a disc: quite exhilarat- 
ing, in that respect alone: and a great deal 
of the detail is clear. The player is, of 
course, one of the most highly esteemed of 
living organists. 

The music is first-class late Mozart (it 
was written in his final year)—the more 
interesting because the first commission to 
write for a mechanical organ attached to a 
clock did not amuse him. Perhaps this 
time he was more excited: at any rate, he 
produced a magnificent work, which later 
he arranged for one-piano duet. Perhaps 
more familiar is the two-piano duet form, 
in Busoni’s arrangement: not too free a 
one (Breitkopf 5220). An allegro intro- 
duction leads to a fugue, leading off with a 
tag he was so familiar with. A slow move- 
ment separates this from another allegro, 
this time a short double fugue, showing the 
sort of mastery that even Beethoven (who 
greatly admired this piece) did not surpass. 
There is something,. too, of Handelian 
fervour and baroque magnificence in this 
extensive work (on the, broad plan of the 
Itahan overture), with the expected late- 
Mozart counterpoint and chromaticism. 
The tender middle movement is a splendid 
foil and relief. W.R.A. 


MOZART. Sonata No. 16 in B flat 
major, K.570. Claudio Arrau 
(piano). Columbia LX1551-3 (12 in., 
2gs. 14d.). Auto LX8928-30. 

The intimate, unpretentious style of 
Mozart's maturity turned to perfection by 
composer, performer, and engineers alike ; 
they all make it sound as if it were so easy. 

In the face of such achievement: it may 
seem a little ungracious to record the 
impression that just once or twice, in the 
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first movement, Arrau seems to press on a 
little too hastily ; less ungracious, perhaps, 
to observe that records are made for the 
very purpose of repetition, and so, whatever 
may be desirable in a concert hall, it is not 
really necessary in a recorded performance 
always to observe the more conventional 
repeats. | 

Arrau plays the whole of the first move- 
ment, and most of the second, through 
twice. His performance bears this repeti- 
tion, easily; but a little abbreviation— 
enough, perhaps, to have enabled the work 
to be issued on two discs ?—would not 
have detracted at all from the unquestioned 
beauty of the result. M.M. 


*MONUMENTS OF BAROQUE ORGAN 
MUSIC. Prelude and Fugue in B 
flat (Simon): Fantasia in G minor 
(Pachelbel): Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor (Bruhns): Chorale, “Allein 
Gott in der Hiéh’ sei Ehr’ ” (Tradi- 
tional) : Variations on “Mein 
Leben hat eim End” (Sweelinck). 
Walter Supper (organ). Nixa LP224 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

In the April issue I gave high praise to 
the companion disc to this, in which the 
same artist played organs by Riepp and 
Holzhey: here two organs by the earlier 
South German builder, Joseph Gabler, are 
represented. On the older of the two, that 
built in Ochsenhausen in 1729, Dr. Supper 
plays the Sweelinck Variations—a work of 
great charm and invention. Like most of 
the Dutch master’s organ music, this has no 
independent pedal part ; but I am wonder- 
ing. what evidence exists that this is, indeed, 
an organ work at all—especially since the 
original edition is clearly marked per il 
clavicembalo. In transferring it from the 
harpsichord, Dr. Supper adopts .an exagger- 
atedly slow tempo which deprives the work 
of much of its momentum ; and, though in 
general his registration is acceptable enough, 
he makes a bad miscalculation in suddenly 
introducing, in the canon of the last 
variation, a violent reed which has the 
impact of a draught of iced water on an 
aching tooth. 

The other four items are played on 
a slightly later Gabler instrument in 
Weingarten, whose pitch is about a semi- 
tone down and which, having about a five- 
second echo, obviously set the engineers a 
stiff problem. The recording in general is, 
in fact, less good: there is a sharp dubbing 
hiss at the start of each piece which one 
would have thought could have been 
avoided. The best music on this side is the 
expressive Fantasia by Pachelbel, Bach’s 
great predecessor ; the Prelude and Fugue by 
the almost unknown Johann Caspar Simon 
(a Pachelbel follower) is also of interest ; 
but the remaining bands, played fortissimo, 
are overloaded in tone and quickly become 
tiring to the ear. However, this disc, like 
that previously reviewed, provides valuable 
evidence of the kind of organ tone, rich in 
upper partials, in vogue in Bach’s day. 

* * . . * —_ 

In discussing last month (page 36) the 
various versions of Liszt’s Rapsodie espagnole 
I overlooked the very good recording, by 
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Gina Bachauer and the New London 
Orchestra under Alec Sherman, of Busoni’s 
fine arrangement for soloist and orchestra 
(H.M.V. C7854-5). This is certainly the 
most desirable set of the piece, and only 
those who insist on the original piano solo 
are referred to Walter Rehberg’s perfor- 
mance on Decca AK2066-7. A.P. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


*BACH. Cantata No. 112. ““Der Herr ist 
mein getreuer Hirt.” Claire 
Fassbender-Luz (soprano), Hetty 
Stemann 
Werdermann 
(organ). 


soprano), Hetty 
Pliimacher (alto), Werner Hohman 
(tenor), Bruno Miiller (bass), Eva 
Hélderlin (organ). Both with 
Friedrich Milde (oboe and oboe 
d’amore), Swabian Choral Society, 
Bach Orchestra of Stuttgart (Hans 
Grischkat). Nixa PLP236 (12 in., 
39s. 6d.). 

These two cantatas reveal Bach’s style 
at two different periods of his career. No. 
185, despite its higher numbering, is the 
earlier ; it was written in Weimar in 1715, 
and is based on the melody Jch ruf zu dir, 
first heard as an oboe solo behind the 
opening duet for soprano and tenor, and 
also serving as the final chorale (with a 
violin obbligato). The general standard of 
singing here is respectable (that of the alto 
more than that), but the bass soloist is much 
too syllabic. The balance and recording, 
however, are far from good; in the first 
number, for example, the voices and solo 


‘ oboe are much too strident and badly placed 


in relation to each other and to the moving- 
quaver bass line and organ (for half the 
cantata is accompanied only by the 
continuo) ; and the last chorale is horribly 
distorted. 

No. 112 dates from 1731, and shows that 
Bach, much as he might grumble (with 
reason) about conditions in Leipzig, had 
more accomplished forces at his disposal. 
The orchestra is a bigger one, including, 
besides the strings, two oboi d’amore and 
two horns, which latter are given virtuosic 
solo parts in the exuberant chorale-fantasia 
which opens the work. (The first-horn part 
in this recording is surely played on the 
trumpet ? Had no one the courage to 
tackle those high Gs ?) This cantata is a 
little better tonally than the other, though 
the solo singers are placed much too near 
the mike. The bass has a fine expressive 
voice ; the rich-toned alto, as in the other 
cantata, needs to cultivate a more legato 
style in florid passages. Nevertheless this is 
a disc which is very well worth hearing, L.S. 


*BACH. Christmas Oratorio. Marta 


phony 
Nixa PL P2o1-1/4 (12 in., £7.18s.). 
The Christmas Oratorio is here recorded 
complete from the “‘ uncut original manu- 
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script.’ The orchestral forces include two 
obot da caccia (mezzo-soprano oboes), two 
obo d'amore (alto oboes), two corni da caccia, 
bassoon, three D trumpets and organ 
continuo. The conductor is Hans Grischkat, 
who has made a life-long study of Bach’s 
choral works. 


It has been usual to present the six 
cantatas that make up the Christmas 
Oratorio complete in the concert hall; but 
they have been broadcast, as is historically 
correct, on six different days in the Third 
Programme, to correspond to the six festal 
days from Christmas Day to Epiphany for 
which Bach composed them. A similarity 
of design, in any case, makes a complete 
performance of the work artistically un- 
desirable, and the point should be borne in 
mind by those who buy this recording and 
are tempted to play it straight through as 
they might do one of the Passions. A large 
number of the movements are borrowed 
and adapted from secular cantatas, three of 
which, written for various royal occasions, 
provide about half of the matter, the rest 
being taken from cantatas that have been 
lost. 


The envelope note, incidentally, tells us 
that “‘ the borrowed numbers reveal them- 
selves . . . by their generally hurried 
notation, the original numbers being care- 
fully and neatly written.’’ Schweitzer, in the 
second volume of his book on Bach, says 
the exact opposite ! 


The adaptations in all but a few cases are 
made with the greatest skill: but the Echo 
Song for Die Wahi des Herkules turns un- 
comfortably into Ah! My Saviour, a soprano 
aria in Part IV (No. 39), the echoes serving 
no interior purpose and remaining secular. 
The particular glories of the work are the 
succession of splendid choruses (those with 
trumpets being especially thrilling), the 
chorales with independent orchestral accom- 

iment (the work ends with the one we 
know best as O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden), 
the most lovely arioso-duets in which a solo 
bass and the chorus sopranos sing together, 
the well-known Pastoral Symphony and 
alto cradle-song, and the less well-known 
and very beautiful aria, Keep, O my spirit, 
this blessing and wonder, No. 31 in Part III. 

The performance, as a whole, shows 
every evidence of loving preparation and 
care and it is only occasionally that it seems 
to fall short. Thus, there is a sense of haste 
in the cradle-song that robs it of its 
tenderness : but in the beautiful quiet 
singing of “ Keep, O my spirit’’ in Part III, 
Ruth Michaelis shows what she might have 
done with the earlier aria, and the orchestra 
here at once establishes the proper atmo- 
sphere. Schweitzer’s great authority can be 
quoted for the heavily stressed playing of 
the “‘angelic’’ opening theme in the 
Pastoral Symphony, and this is usually done ; 
but the effect is much more, it seems to me, 
in accordance with Bach’s intentions if the 
lovely melody is allowed to float along, 
except where it is required to break out 
joyfully. 

All the singers phrase most artistically 
and Werner Hohmann, the narrator and 
singer of the tenor arias, has remarkable 
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breath control. Bruno Miller, the bass, is 
admirable in his duets with the sopranos 
but in his first aria in Part I (No. 8) he 
breaks out into a rush of aspirates that only 
an Italian tenor would envy. 

The one thing in the excellent orchestral 
playing, and sometimes in the equally 
excellent choral singing, that I feel inclined 
to criticise is too much use of staccato, so that 
the music falls into a metronomic jog-trot 
rhythm that can be a danger in Bach. 
When, as in Part V, No. 45, the conductor 
judiciously uses staccato and legato, according 
to the sense of the words, the effect is most 


r 

The , by and large, is good 
(though not free of pitch waver in some 
places), and we certainly hear most clearly 
the carefully worked out and most interest- 
ing schemes of Bach’s orchestration. This 
varies with the atmosphere of each section 
of the work; oboes, for example, pre- 
dominate in the Pastoral second section. 
The high trumpets come through with 
thrilling effect (if not always with perfect 
intonation) but this very fact shows up the 
one serious defect in the recording of the 
chorus. They sound too distant in relation 
to the orchestra—the sopranos are always 
too weak—and their entries after the 
splendour of the trumpet tone are timid in 
effect. There is a tendency for the bass to 
be too prominent, though this is preferable 
to the reverse: but, oddly enough, in the 
wonderful chorale that ends Part II the 
bass ‘(the Pastoral Symphony opening 
theme) is not nearly weighty enough. Flutes, 
oboes, and solo violin are all very well 
reproduced. 

It has been a rewarding and revealing 
experience to be able to study this great 
work at close quarters, and though some of 
the arias, with the repeats in full, are over- 
long and below Bach’s best, the general 
impression is one of admiration and wonder 
at the way in which Bach develops the 
implications of every incident in the 
Christmas story and invites us to contem- 
plation and reflection. A.R. 


*BIZET. Les Pécheurs de Perles. 
Léila Mattiwilda Dobbs (soprano) 
Nadir Enzo Seri (tenor) 
Zurga jean Borthayre (baritone) 
Nourabad — Lucien Mans (bass) 
Paris Philharmonic Chorus and 
Orchestra (René Leibowitz). Nixa 
PLP205/ 1-2-3 (12 in., 118s. 6d.). 

Save for an occasional extract (in nine 
cases out of ten the first-act tenor aria, 
Je. crois entendre encore), Bizet’s opera The 
Pearl Fishers, though popular in France and 
Italy, is rarely heard in this country. It 
was one of his earliest works—only the 
youthful Symphony ante-dates it—and it is 
set, not altogether convincingly (despite 
some exotically sinuous melodic lines), in 
Ceylon in early times—though not too early, 
apparently, for firearms to be in use. It was 
fairly well received at its first performance 
in 1863, but was attacked by the press as 
‘imitating Wagner and the violent effects 
of the new Italian school ’’ (sc. Verdi). The 
charge of Wagnerism is explainable by the 
frequently chromatic harmony and by 
Bizet’s employment of leit-motifs (which are 
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unfortunately not strong enough musically), 
but in fact the most obvious influences on 
the opera were those of Meyerbeer, with 
his empty and noisy grandiosity, and 
Gounod, whom Bizet had just previously 
been assisting with his Reine de Saba. The 
work is, indeed, uneven in quality—it would 
be surprising for a 25-year-old composer’s 
first opera to be anything else—and contains 
much melodic charm side by side with some 
stiff conventional choral and ensemble 
writing ; yet the native dance-scenes are 
well written. 

There are only four characters in this 
story of jealousy and friendship—of whom 
one has only a small part—and all are 
respectably sung in this recording by artists 
previously unknown to me. Miss Dobbs as 
the priestess Léila is disappointing in her 
best. pi of music, the cavatina Comme 
autrefois, but sings well elsewhere, especially 
in her duets with Nadir, a character sym- 
pathetically portrayed by Enzo Seri. As 
his name might suggest, he is rather 
Italianate, both in style and in his French 
pronunciation ; but his is a useful, if small, 
voice, only marred by a tendency to force 
his top notes (as at the end of Au fond du 

saint) or funk them (the falsetto 
finish, for example, to the famous Romance). 
Jean Borthayre as Zurga, king of the fisher- 
men, has a manly, commanding voice of 
fine quality which he seems loth to moderate 
(e.g. in his third-act duet with Léila) ; he 
is also on occasion guilty of some inexactness 
of pitch. The choral singing is one of the 
weakest points of this issue—the intonation 
goes all to pieces in the couple of unaccom- 
panied pages at the start of Act 2—as the 
orchestral playing (save for some sour 
trombones) is one of the strongest. René 
Leibowitz, turning aside from his habitual 
preoccupation with dodecaphonic affairs, 
secures a reasonable performance in this 
utterly different style, and he has been well 
served by the recording engineers: the 
tone throughout is faithful and undistorted, 
and there are good attempts at perspective 
(as in the air which Nadir sings as he 
approaches Léila’s sacred terrace). In the 
engineers’ efforts to avoid the usual mistake 
of keeping the orchestra down excessively 
under the voices, they have however swung 
to the other extreme, and when the orchestra 
really gets worked up (as in the chorus 
Brahma, divin Brahma) the singers scarcely 
have a chance. Nevertheless, despite some 
defects, this issue of The Pearl Fishers is in 
general a fairly satisfactory one. LS. 


BIZET: CARDILLO. La Fleur que tu 
m/’avais jetée from ‘‘Carmen,’’ Act 2. 
Core ’ngrato. Mario Lanza (tenor). 
Orchestra conducted by Constantine 
Callinicos. Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB21498 (12 in., gs. 8$d.). 

In one sense Lanza may be said to be in 
the royal line of Italian tenors—his French 
is as bad as most of the others! No doubt 
his tone in the famous Flower Song would 
be less pinched if he had sung it in the 
Italian version, although I must say that I 
prefer it in the original language, other 
things being equal. — 

The tenor is consistently wrong with his 
nasal sounds, and ‘ Pendant’’. sounds 
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rather like “‘ ponndonn’’! As might be 
expected, the phrase at the end, “‘ et j’étais 
une chose a toi’’ is sung forte, with a mighty 
top note (of good quality, be it said), when 
Bizet asked for a “ pp.’’ The final “Carmen 
Jje t'aime ’’ is too excessively sentimental, and 
too loud, and generally the singing is too 
forceful. The Aria should start quietly, and 
the composer has marked it “Con amore,’’ 
and only on the phrase, “je me prenais a te 
maudire,’’ should the singer become slightly 
more dramatic. 

Core ‘ngrato is roughly sung, and the 
recording of this side is not good. Only 
Lanza “fans’’ should order this record 
without hearing it first. They will find a 


liberal helping of their favourite’s voice, 
and no doubt will be amply satisfied. J.F. 


*CATCHES AND GLEES OF THE 
ENGLISH RESTORATION. By 
Purcell, Baldwin, Cranford, Linton, etc. 
Roger Lewis (tenor), Syd Alexander 
(tenor), Sanford Walker (baritone), 
Peter Warms (bass). Allegro ALX3000 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

This disc is a curiosity, and will no doubt 
find its own public ; but it is unlikely to be 
a musical one. The artistic value of the 
vast majority of Restoration catches and 
glees—forms midway between the madrigal 
and the round—is of the smallest, and as 
performed here, by four voices incapable of 
singing in tune singly, let alone together, 
these sixteen items are unbelievably tedious 
and form one of the least tolerable LPs I 
can remember. The catch and glee, being 
originally intended for performance at 
‘“stag’’ drinking-parties, usually had words. 
either bawdy in themselves or indecent by 
the unexpected juxtaposition of different 
voice-lines ; and those people sufficiently 
attracted by the type of humour in most of 
these pieces to sit through the amateurish 
singing, the wearisome repetition and the 
musical nullity with which they are 

ted are welcome to it. In the interests. 
of historical accuracy, not all the ten com- 
posers represented here were Restoration 
writers, and Henry Lawes’s Man’s life is but 
vain does not fit into either of the two 

categories stated. L.S. 


CATALANI : MASSENET. Ebben ? 
Ne andro lontana from “ La Wally,”’ 
Act 1. O specchio mio fedel from 
‘Thais,’ Act 2. Maria Vitale 
(soprano). Orchestra Lirica di 
Milano della Radio Italiana 

(Simonetto). Parlophone R30048 
(12 in., gs. 84d.). 

This is the kind of voice that one would 
be likely to enjoy in the opera house more 
than on records. Sudden gusts of tone, 
some unsteadiness, force themselves on the 
attention when the eye is disengaged ; but 
one notices with pleasure the rich lower 
register of this widely ranging voice. Maria 
Vitale’s Thais sounds more like Tosca in 
apprehensive mood, and I preferred her 
singing of the often-recorded and attractive 
aria from Catalani’s La Wally. With such 
vocal resources it is to be hoped that this. 
artist will not remain in the “could do 
better ’’ class:! : 
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The recording and balance are adequate, 
but there is distortion on the climatic notes 
in both arias. A.R. 


DONIZETTI : MEYERBEER. Una 
furtiva lagrima from “ L’Elisir 
d’amore,”’ Act 2. Recit.: Mi batte 
il cor. Aria: O Paradiso from 
“ L’Africana,”’ Act 4. Walter Midgley 
(tenor). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Tausky). H.M.V. DBer5o1 (12 in., 


Walter Midgley has wisely avoided 
singing these two famous Arias in English, 
for it is very difficult to make them sound 
convincing in the rather banal translations 
often heard. This time he has chosen two 
‘“‘ever-greens’’ from the repertoire of the 
lyric tenor, and by so doing he naturally 
sets himself a most difficult task, for 
‘‘O Paradiso’’ is already available in versions 
by Caruso. Gigh, and Jussi Bjorling, among 
others, and ‘ Una furtiva lagrima’’ has 
Tagliavini, Gigli, Schipa, and Caruso 
among its exponents. 

Of the two Arias, I prefer Midgley’s 
““O Paradiso,’ although there is a lack of 
ring at the extreme top of his voice. “‘ Una 
furtwa lagrima”’ needs a stylist, above all, 
and it cannot be said that the English tenor 
is really successful here. The tone is too 
consistently loud, and lacks the tenderness 
which the music demands. The phrasing 
lacks the delicate moulding necessary, and 
in one or two places it is over-accented. 
The final “‘ di pix non chiedo,’’ before the 
cadenza, is a case in point. Midgley shows 
for a brief moment on the final notes that 
he is quite capable of the light and shade 
which the Aria demands, and there is no 
doubt that he sings throughout with no 
sign of vocal discomfort, and with plenty of 
good steady tone. The Italian is praise- 
worthy, the most noticeable fault being a 
tendency to make the Italian “ E”’ into a 
diphthong—" chiedo ’’ sounds like ‘‘ Key- 
ay-ee-do.” 

.Technically the recording is first rate, 
and the accompaniments are very 


played. 


MOZART. Aria: Nehmt meinen Dank, 
K.383. Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Erismann. Aria: Per pieta, bell’ 
idol mio, K.78. Maria Stader 
(soprano), Hans Erismann (piano). 
Sung in German. H.M.V. C4182 
(12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

Maria Stader sang in London recently in 
one of the four concerts of early works by 
Mozart given at the Royal Festival Hall, 
pairing with our own Margaret Ritchie. 

Nehmt meinen Dank (‘‘ Thank you my 
friends ’’) was composed by Mozart, in 
1782, for Aloysia Weber Lange, at Vienna, 
and expresses his gratitude and loyalty to 
the friends he is leaving. ‘‘ Since time began 
Fate has decreed that artists must be roamers, 
but his heart will be with his friends 
wherever he is.”’ 

This gracious and delightful little aria is 
charmingly sung by Maria Stader and well 
accompanied by the un-named orchestra. 
The aria on the reverse, done (for some 
reason unknown) with a poorly recorded 


piano accompaniment is, unfortunately, 
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dull Mozart and, as if feeling this, Maria 
Stader sings it in a curiously tentative way. 
A better choice than this, surely, — . 
been made. 


*OFFENBACH. Orpheus in the Under- 
world 


Aristée André Dran 
Pluton & Jupiter Bernard Demigny 
Orphée Jean Mollien 
John Styx Jean Hoffman 
Mercure & Morphée A. Jonqueres 
Mars Lucien Mans 
Eurydice Claudine Collart 
Diane J. Lindenfelder 
L’Opinion Publique V. Journeaux 
Venus Monique Chalot 
Cupidon Simone Pebordes 


Junon & Minerve A. M. 
Paris Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Chorus (Rene Leibowitz). Nixa 
PLP204/1-2 (12 in., 79s.). 

After being wholly captivated by this 
recorded performance of Orphée aux Enfers, 
I turned up Martin Cooper’s French Music 
and found with some relief that he judges it 
and Heéléne, La Vie Parisienne, and The Grand 
Duchess as having ‘“ become  classics.’’ 
Offenbach himself Cooper hits off neatly as 
‘‘ the last of the court jesters.’’ Maybe it is 
the period of his humour and its innate 
Frenchness which have prevented the 
successes of the Bouffes-Parisiens Theatre 
from winning equal popularity here. The 
one revival of Orpheus in the Underworld 
during my time I missed on “ advice 
received’; having heard the music now, 
I regret that abstention, and only wonder 
why the delightful score did not at once 
take London by storm. The fact remains 
that of Offenbach’s works only Tales of 
Hoffmann survives on the stage to-day, and 
I feel we miss a great deal through that 
fact, for the music is not only gay, frothy, 
charming, and very neat-handed, it is also 
moving at times, quick in mood, and 
remarkably well constructed. Deft scoring 
one would expect, though (unless it has 
been touched up ?) the orchestral style 
is remarkable for its date (1858). Such free 
vocal line one did not expect, nor such 

tive use of parody and mocking 
quotation (Che fard is most affectionately 
laughed at !). 

Critical appreciation of comic opera is 
always liable to trip over its own feet and 
through its own solemnity class itself with 
the objects which the author and composer 
are guying. Let me then warily set down 
the fact that I thoroughly enjoyed every 
moment of these two LPs, and that while I 
have conceived a great affection for 
Offenbach’s music, I am quite prepared to 
admit that a large contribution to my 
enjoyment was made by the excellent 
presentation. The pleasure would have 
been made even greater had Nixa provided 
a better note on the reverse of the cardboard 
cover ; the somewhat woolly affair printed 
there is informative, but quite unhelpful 
about the incidents that take place in each 
scene and on each side; nor are the 
characters’ voices described. As it is, one 
has to do a good deal of guessing, and I 
freely confess that well enounced as it was, 
I was not able to pick up by any means all 
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of the spoken dialogue. What is remarkable 
is that that spoken dialogue was so extra- 
ordinarily convincing ; it was absolutely 
genuine in its effect and not interpolated, 
which means, in a larger way, that the 
operetta is admirably “ produced ”’ for this 
presentation on discs. It is this quality of 
conviction, of seriously meaning a light and 
humorous piece, which makes this recording 
outstanding. Eurydice has a wavery and 
rather girlish voice of pretty quality, which 
comes best to us in Act II, Scene 2. Jupiter 
is an excellent bass and Orpheus nicely 
lyrical and characteristically throaty. The 
others (chorus and all) are seen at their best 
in the scene of the gods and goddesses, and 
also in the engaging variety that fills side 3. 
It is s pleasant to hear pianissimos 
handled by soloists and also by orchestra as 
firmly and purposely as this. The repro- 
duction, though slightly uneven, keeps at a 
a very high level of excellence for most of 
the time, with great lucidity and a nice 
theatre-like atmosphere—sometimes there is 
an overplus of background echo. One looks 
back and could pick out pretty things, good 
voices, what you will: the ensemble is what 
matters here, and that is so good it makes a 
most successful recording. H.F. 


*SCHUTZ. The Passion according to 
St. Matthew: Die Worte der 
des Heiligen Abends- 
mahlis, Op. 13, No. 4: Ich weiss, 
das mein Erliéser Lebet. ; 
Evangelist Claus Stemann (tenor) 
Maidservants, Judas, Pilate’s wife 
Margot Mangold (mez-sop.) 
Peter, Pilate Georg Jelden (tenor) 
Christ Bruno Miiller (bass) 
Stuttgart Choral Society (Hans 
Grischkat). Nixa PLP203 (2-12 in., 
798.). 

Nixa deserve much credit for making 
available on records one of the last and 
finest works by a great composer who is still 
little more than a name to most of us, and 
adding to that three splendid motets, one 
not named which I cannot identify, dating 
from earlier in his long life. 

Heinrich Schiitz was in the service of the 
Electoral Court at Dresden from 1615 to 
1672, the year of his death, and may well 
have met Monteverdi on his second visit 
to Venice in 1628. He certainly must have 
heard the music of the great Italian and 
taken note of the new style of monody and 
the use of the basso continuo. In his sacred 
music he was completely successful in 
uniting the old and the new (as Monteverdi 
was not), but in his three Passions he dis- 
pensed, as far as we can tell, with all 
instruments, put the narration into a kind 
of plainchant, in imitation of the traditional 
singing of the Passion, and kept his choruses 
short and to the point. His Passions are 
truly liturgical music, differing only from 
the older settings in that the text is, of 
course, that of the German Bible, and that 
the Passions begin, according to Lutheran 
custom with an ZIJntroit for chorus and end 
with a chorus of praise, concluding with the 
Kyrie Eleison. Moser, a great Schitz scholar, 
wrote of this magnificent final chorus, “‘ If 
all were right in this world, this would be 
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Table Television 
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This new G.E.C. television is a real eye-opener ! 
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Magic keedback ? 


To the greater number of music lovers the term negative feed- 
back conveys nothing, except perhaps, that its magic should be 
| used in any amplifier claiming high quality. To the technicians 
| it means feedback which has a component out of phase with 
| the input voltage. Correctly applied to amplifier -circuitry it 
will reduce most distortions by an amount proportional to 
its factor. 


Specifications usually include one feedback factor only. This 
can be misleading. Heavy negative feedback applied to an 
amplifier of poor design can result in an impressive feedback 
factor at middle frequencies only. The amount of feedback 
towards either end of the frequency range may be negligible 
with correspondingly little reduction of distortion. 








The Expert New Master Amplifier retains its high feedback 
factor well over the entire audio range as can be seen from the 
table below. We believe we are the first manufacturers to publish 
feedback factor figures over such an extensive frequency range. 
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500 30 including summary of Test 
1,000 30 Report, issued by the National 
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one of the most famous pieces of all peoples 
of all times.’ 

It is only fair to the reader to make it 
plain that Schiitz’s St. Matthew Passion is 
not an oratorio like Bach’s great work, but a 
more immediately devotional work, which, 
without the active participation of the 
listener in following the text, might become 
a little tedious. There is no accompaniment, 
there are no arias, no expressive arioso in the 
recitative, no chorales ; and the narration- 
recitative continues without break for as 
much as five pages of vocal score on one 
occasion. 

The recording, made in the. Palace 
Chapel, Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart, has 
a most welcome sense of space and no feeling 
of the studio : the solo singers and chorus are 
all good, and enter wholly and with dignity 
into the devotional spirit of the grandly 
austere work. 

The first of the two named motets, Diz 
Worte der Einsetzung des Heiligen Abendsmahls 
comes from the Twelve Spiritual Songs and 
has as text the words of the Institution of the 
Last Supper. The text of the other motet, 
Ich weiss, das mein Erléser lebet, is familiar to 
us as ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.”’ 
Both of these unaccompanied motets show 
the beauty and clarity of Schiitz polyphony 
to perfection and are finely sung. There is 
occasionally a little too much reverberation 
in the second motet but not enough to spoil 
the radiant beauty of the music. This 
distinguished recording will find out those, 
one can safely say, to whom it will most 
truly appeal and who will be hv 
grateful for it. A.R. 


*VIVALDI. Juditha j™%=Triumphans. 
Giancola (soprano), Maria 
Amadini (contralto), Emilo 


Cristinelli (tenor), Marcello Cortis 
(baritone), Giuliano Ferrein (bass). 

La Fenice Theatre Chorus and 

Symphony Orchestra of the Scuola 

Veneziana (Ephrikian). Nixa PLP533/ 
1-3 (12 in., 118s. 6d. 

I cannot believe that this work, Vivaldi’s 
only oratorio to have survived in a complete 
state, is ideally suited to recording. The 
story of Judith’s seduction and murder of 
Holofernes would probably be strong 
enough to carry the music along in a stage 
performance, to which many oratorios of 
the period lend themselves well; but the 
long succession of alternating arias and 
recitatives sung in Latin makes, at best, 
difficult listening on the gramophone. 

Singing and playing vary within quite 
wide limits; Ferrein gives an impressive 
version of Holofernes’s music, but it is not 
matched by the Judith of Amadini, who 
allows her agreeable tone quality to be 
marred by a wide and fast vibrato. The 
continuo is played mostly on a strong and 
extemely resonant harpsichord, supported 
by a pleasantly reticent solo ‘cello; but 
from time to time this combination is 
replaced by what sounds exactly like a 
harmonium, though it must surely be an 
organ of some description. 

The programme note is most illuminating 
and informative on a wide variety of 
subjects ; most listeners would have wel- 
comed its extension to an indication of the 
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progress of the drama through the 
various numbers of the oratorio, a progress 
that the music itself does not make 
clear. The author points out various 
unusual instrumental accompaniments, in- 
cluding mandolines and violas d’amore— 
the former considerably more successful 
than the latter, which on their appearance 
nearly succeed in unseating the unfortunate 
singer. Not referred to in the note is the 
extraordinary introduction of clarinets at 
the very beginning of the score (which dates 
from 1716, four years before the recognised 
first appearance in an orchestral score of 
clarinets) ; they must here be deputising, 
probably for trumpets. 

All in all, however, the issue clearly 
succeeds in what must be its intention of 
bringing to recorded performance a work 
of considerable historical interest. Vivaldi 
in general is being very well served at. the 
moment. M.M. 


EDUCATIONAL. First Delphic Hymn 
138 B.C.). Second Delphic Hymn 
(128 B.C.). H.M.V. DB21485 (12 in., 
gs. 83d.). Hymn to the Muses 

(between too B.C. and roo A.D.). 

Hyman to Ramesis (about 130 A.D.). 


Hyman to the Sun (about 130 A.D.) 


Epitaph of Seikilos (ascribed to the’ 


First Century A.D.). H.M.V. DA2o06 
(10 in., 6s. 54d.) Arda Mandikian 
(soprano). In Greek unaccompanied. 
“P leaflet is available giving text, price 


The existence of fragments of hymns, 
discovered by archaeologists at Delphi, and 
of the Seikilos inscription at Tralles, has long 
been known to scholars (see Monro’s Modes 
of Ancient Greek Music). But in truth, very 
little is known about the music of the 
Periclean period, and what is known is of 
course, entirely book-work, scholastic, and 
concerned with the use, not the sound, of 
the music in drama. The problem of what 
the Greek modes actually sounded like has 
never been solved. That eminent authority 
on ancient instruments, the late Miss 
Kathleen Schlesinger, had a wonderful 
theory about the tuning of the intervals—a 
theory convincingly argued, well supported, 
practically tested, but without final proof. 
But she was dealing with the great days of 
Greek civilisation, while the music presented 
on these records, though antique by western 
reckonings, comes from the very late and 
debased culture of Greek dispersal. The 
undersigned reviewer pretends to no know- 
ledge of the music of the Greek-Byzantine 
Church tradition and therefore he cannot, 
as it were, even look back at these pieces as 
at forerunners of a known heritage, but he 
would add that their style, varying as it 
does, is unfamiliar in the sense of bearing 
no near kinship to ancient plain-chant. On 
the other hand, one or two odd little points 
cause some suspicion as to the scholarship 
of those concerned in this presentation: 
for example the dates “‘between 100B.c. and 
A.D.100”"’ have no recognizable meaning 
except in the broadest historic sense. A 
more important point lies in the singer's 
intonation. Arda Mandikian gives us 
many interesting intervals far smaller than 
the semitone, and seems to do so with in- 
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tention and even some precisign. On the 
other. hand, she does not keep a dead level 
of pitch throughout her chanting, and there 
are noticeable in her singing something of 
strain, a forced declamation, and an 
absence of easy and re flow which 
suggests that her Gobal taatrol is by no 
means perfect. 

With these reservations, which will not 
be expanded here as they might be, the 
recordings provide great interest of a most 
unusual kind. I found the First Delphic 
Hymn enormously impressive, indeed 
memorable, far more so than the more 
adventurous and technically difficult Sec- 
ond. The “‘ Hymn to the Sun”’ (which 
blasts a little) is more recognizable to 
modern ears, far it abandons rhapsodic 
flow for something nearer to body rh 
The “ Epitaph ’’ has a distinct beauty of 
its Own, primitive maybe but nostalgic. 
““ Nemesis *’ is more stanzaic, and almost 
metric at times. I am grateful for the ex- 
perience, even though I am a little puzzled. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


*DUMAS. The Three Musketeers. 


Douglas Fairbanks Jr. Lewis 
Stringer etc. Decca LK 4050 
(12 in., 35.) 


Many of the remarks I made in my review 
of The Picture of Dorian Gray in June, apply 
equally to this issue—in some respects even 
more so. I think The Three Musketeers for all its 
vigorous narrative quality a good deal less 
suitable than most for this type of treatment, 
and after listening to this record I feel even 
less convinced. Of course it’s all spirited 
and exciting enough, and the name of 
Douglas Fairbanks on the label will whet 
a good many appetites by itself. But the 
whole thing is terribly truncated and in- 
evitably most of the detail is lost. B.J. 





CORRECTIONS 


When counting up Elisabeth Schumann’s 
H.M.V. records in my last rterly Review, 
I managed to arrive at some highly inaccurate 
totals, for which I must apologise. I believe the 
correct figures to be as follows: 60 twelve-inch 
sides (composed of 5 C’s from the B minor Mass, 
11 DB’s from Rosenkavalier, 93 other DB’s and 
11 D’s); 85 ten-inch sides (composed of 76 
DA’s, 8 E’s and one ER. The last, ER 338, is 
an alternative version of the Zeller Nightingale 
Song, sung in German.and coupled with the 
usual Sei nicht bés.) 

In reviewing the Chigiano version of the 
Brahms Piano Quintet, H.F. remarks: ‘* This 
issue appears to be the first and only recording,” 

uoting as his authority “the learned Record 
Cu ide.”’ While my collaborator and I appreciate 
the compliment, we must disclaim responsibility 
for this error ; our comment referred specifically 
to “ available recordings.”’ 

Dorset. DEsMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


H.F. has requested us to correct the two 
following points from his reviews in the J uly 
issue. Several recordings exist of the Brahms 
Piano Quintet but special note should be taken 
of the Nixa recording reviewed by W.R.A. in 
April, Also, in the July issue reference 

wis eid to Nikion off as a woman: this 
is incorrect, being Szigeti’s old: 


accompanist. 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Ammons Quartet 
**] Can’t Give You Anything But Love (Fields, 
McHugh) (Am. Prestige 91) 
Ammons Band 


**Seven Eleven (Carpenter, 
(Am. Prestige JRC-103) 
(Esquire 10-227—6s. 54d.) 

91—-Ammons (imr); Duke Jordan of. Gene 

Wright (bass); Wesley Landers (drs). ( une 28th, 


Williams) 


1950. U.S.A. 

cemcaee aan (ine Ls “eo A Stitt (bar); Bill 
Massey wht) Matthew Gee Charles Bateman 
(000) ts right (bass) ; pot lies). (C.) July 27th, 


Gene ola is the son of cay te 
pianist Albert Ammons. But he can hardl 
said to be foll in father’s teens, 
Ammons senior aap old-time jazz, and well. 
Junior has a more modern approach, but is 
merely poor. 

Seven Eleven is the more interesting side, but 
only because of the larger band. The number is 
just another riff concoction. The only solo, 

art from those by Ammons, is Sonny Stitt’s. 
His baritone playing does not compare with the 
grand performances he has given in other 
records on alto. 


Louis and Velma Middleton 

***Big Butter and Egg Man (Venables, 
Armstrong) (V by Louis 

and Velma Middleton) (Am. Decca 


ae and his 
*** Kiss of Fire (Allen Hill): (V by Louis 
Armstrong) (Am. Decca 82703) 
(Brunswick na Rose I 


6408—Armesetrong, | Bailar a ind) 
Songer, Dent es elle); Re 
Charlie La Vere (pn) j gy Ma 
Stevens (bass); N iailien Re ldrs) February Peal 
1951. U.S.A. 


The accompanying orchestras on both sides 
are probably what they appear to be from the 
above personnel for Butter and Egg Man— 
studio pick-up groups; and I never did think 
such combinations ideal for Louis. 

However, in addition to playing 
trum he enjoys himself vocally in both 
num 

In Butter and Egg Man he is well assisted by 
coloured compatriot Velma Middleton. In 
Kiss of Fire—our old friend the tango El Choclo 
with words put to it—he is on his own, and with 
his tongue in his cheek pours out his heart with 
a mixture of Louisism and cod fervour that will 
keep you chuckling the whole while the record 
lasts. 


Miles Davis and his Band 
** Down (Davis) (Am. <nmey + — 
o 


Whispering (Schonberger, Coburn, Rose) 
(Am. ee ae 131-A) 
(Esquire 10-234—6s. 54d.) 
Davis (tpt) ; aw Rollins (inr); Benny Green 
(tmb); J Heath (bass) ; 


(pmo); Percy ( 
Roy Haynes nyt (C.) January 17th, 1951, U.S.A. 


Anyone hoping for anything even approach- 
ing the Miles Davis Budo, Move, etc. series on 
Capitol is in for a bitter disappointment. 

Fundamentally the idea is somewhat similar, 
but has turned out completely abortive. The rich 
ensemble sound is completely missing. Miles 
Davis sounds hopelessly uninspired, and_ that 
goes for just about everyone else in the group, 
except Benny Green, whose trombone con- 
tributions lene save the sides from being devoid 
of life or inventiveness. 


Arne Domnérus et 
**® Party for Pres (Domnérus, Svensson) 
(Swedish H.M.V. OSB3449) 
**#* That Old Black Magic (Harold Arlen) 
(Swedish H.M.V. OSE 344) 
(H.M.V. X7711}—5s. 44d.) 

Domnerus (aito); Reinhold Svensson (pno)’ 
Yngve Akerberg (bass) ; ; Jack Noren (drs). April 13th» 
1951. Stockholm. 

t From the H.M.V. Overseas List, obtainable by order 
through all H.M.V. record stockists. 

Most readers will already be familiar with 
Swedish alto saxist Arne Domnérus through 
his recordings with coloured American tenor 
saxophonist James Moody. 

A few weeks ago he appeared at the N.F.J.O’s. 
Modern Jazz Concert at London’s Royal 
Festival Hall, and anyone who was there and 
would like a memento of Domnérus’s perfor- 
mance, or who wasn’t able to be present, but 
would like to know what Arne sounded like, 
should get this record of Party for Pres. 

Although it was made in Sweden, by Arne 
with an all-Swedish group, it sounds so like he 
did at the concert with pianist Tommy Pollard, 
bassist Lennie Bush and drummer Tony 
Crombie that it might almost have been 
recorded there. 

The record is presumably Arne’s tribute to 
noted tenor saxist Lester Young, for despite 
its new title the tune is as near as doesn’t matter 
Young’s riff, Lester Leaps In, last heard from 
Lester himself on Esquire 10-088. 

Arne plays it in the quasi-bop idiom which 
Young exploited in the early days of bop. 
For Old Black Magic he adopts a more con- 

ventional approach, playing the number with 
such respect to composer Harold Arlen that 
even the veriest moron could not com 
about not being able to recognise the m = 

But common to both records is the artistry 
of Domnérus when it comes to such matters as 
purity of tone, perfection of technique, and 
taste. Only once does he forget himself and 
indulge in one of those ugly honks, the signi- 
ficance of which I have never been able to 
understand. 

Sharing honours with pm is pianist 
Reinhold Svensson. Although under recording 
has made his solos less effective than they 
might have been, they are certainly not lacking 
in taste, technique or attractive ideas. 


Victor Feldman All Stars 
***Tullaby in Rhythm (Goodman, S 
Profit, Hirsch) (Melodisc 308) 
##* Serenity (Feldman) (Melodisc 309) 
(Melodisc 1218—6s. 5 $d.) 
Feldman (vib); Derek Humble (alo) ; 
Klein (bar): Jimmy Deuchar (tf) ; en Wray 
(tmb) ; Stan Tracy” B 
Martin 


(pno); Lennie Bush (bass) ; 
Aston (drs). March 3rd, 1952. London. 


The leavening down of bop that is taking 
place to produce a form of jazz that adheres 
to the modern idea, and yet sounds tuneful to 
the average ear, is nicely illustrated in Lullaby 
in Rhythm with its attractive solos by Victor 
Feldman and most of the others who comprised 
his All Stars on this session. 

But I was more im by Serenity. There 
is plenty of good Feldman era a ary and an 
attractive passage by Jimmy Deu ’s trumpet. 
But the charm of the side lies mainly in 
Victor’s fascinating little nocturne-like air and 
again the modern, but unexaggerated, way it 
has been treated. 
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#88 Robbins’ Ni 
’ Nest (Thompson, Jacquet) (Am. 
Columbia RHCOneey Jocqquet) { 
**® Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone 
(Sidney Clare, Sam Stept) (Am. 
Columbia RHCO4538) 
Sigysategs DC595t—5s. 44d.) 


Garner acc. hs Jobe Simmons (bass) ; 
Shadow we (aes). Pie 2nd, 1951. U.S.A. 
t From the Columbia List obtainable by order 


through all Pedeeeshie on mines stockists 


The dynamic force with which _ Erroll 
Garner handles a piano vies in his alluring 
transcript of Please Bon’ ’t Talk with the dleued 
action ight-hand effect that has for long been 
one of his more individual features. 

But it is with the tuneful “Sir Charles” 
Thompson-Illinois Jacquet tribute to American 
disc jockey Fred Robbins—first heard here on 
Claude Thornhill’s lovely record (Columbia 
DB2560)—that he has produced one of his 
finest piano solos. 

With the grip of a lion he grabs huge chunks 
of notes, and. swings them around with that 
sureness of technique and strength of beat that 
have helped to make him one of the greatest, 
and possibly the greatest, of contemporary 

jazz pianists. 


Goodman Trio 
**7 Must Have That Man (Fields, McHugh) 
Am. Victor 0Ao025877) 
rtet 


Benny 
e8*°S Wonderful (Gershwin) (Am. Victor 
QOA025879) 
H.M.V. JO233t—5s. 44d.) 
rte Goodman (clart); Teddy Wilson (pno) ; 


(drs). seeueee 12th, 1938. Chicago. 
uartet Ham 


Wilson (pno); Dave Tough’ lars 

t Originally on since deleted H. V. BY 
issued in the Overseas List and obtainable by order through 
all H.M.V. record stockists. 

Goodman fans who missed the original release 
of these sides may like to know of their reissue. 

That Man has a pretty chorus by Teddy 
Wilson, but otherwiie is not very interesting. 
Ss Wonderful, with Wilson in a more swinging 
mood, and Dave Tough on drums in place of 
Lionel Hampton, who is thus free to go back 
to his vibraphone, is much more entertaining. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
*##Cool Eyes (Gene Roland) (Am. Capitol 


9893) , 
**She’s a Comely Wench (Greene, Beal) (V 
by Jerri Winters and Ensembe) (Am 
Capitol 9884) 
(Capitol CL13756—6s.) 


Kenton (pmo) and, propels. Dick Meldonian, 
Leonard Niehaus (alto:) Elliott, Bill Holman 
oeati. Bob ges el (bar) ; ° iyae R Childers, Conte 

eeeng ne Ruben 
— (tpts) ; : Bob Fitzpa Russo, Harold 


cemae pen tmbs) ; 
tens (gtr) i. tp Bagley (bass) ; Frank ml 
Shelchene: rsonnel applies babl 
Kentoa’s Mambo Tren and . es (Capitol 113731) 
reviewed in June, Bags _ Baggage and Delicado 
(CL13749) reviewed last month 

Gene Roland, one of Kenton’s corps of 
arrangers since 1945, seems to have been in a 
rather sombre mood when he wrote Cool Eyes. 
But it is an attractive piece, scored to keep the 
band subdued until it builds up to a climax 
towards the end; and with trumpet player 
Conte Condoli and tenor saxist Bi Holman 
doing well in the chief solo roles, the record is 
one of the most listenable Kenton has produced 
in the name of progressive jazz. 

I wish I could say as much for the coupling. 
Vocalist Jerri Winters shows up as a comely 
enough, if rather over-excitable, wench. But 
that is about as near as the side gets to con- 
forming to its title. There is little more to be 
said for the song than that it gives the band an 
excuse to make wolf whistles at Miss Winters 
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EVERYTHING For THe GRAMOPHONE 


Eight Reasons why the serious 
Music Lover obtains his Records 
from the Gramophone Exchange 


FAR} 











‘ 

Che — 

, ge 

> London Baroque 
Ae « 

Wind 

¢: 

s — Orchestra 

a ) conducted by KARL HAAS 

§ Beethoven 

¥ March for Wind Instruments 

x R.20614 

EEX EXE LEXI EXD END EXD AEX DM AEX De hEKES 


The All-Britain Festivals of Male Voice Praise at the Royal Festival Hall, London, (951 


Massed Chorus of 530 Voices and 
regation 
conducted by James McRoberts 


Hark, hark my soul; All hail the power of Jesus’ Name (male 
chorus and Congregation of 3,500 voices) - - - - - R.3559 


Maria Vitale 


with Orchestra Lirica di Milano della Radio Italiana 


*‘La Wally’’—Act |—Catalani; Ebben? Ne andro lontana: 
**Thais”’—Act 2—Massenet; O specchio mio fedel. 


SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
with JEAN POUGNET (Violin) 


Liebesfreud—Kreisler; La 
Gitana—Kreisler - - R.35 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 
and his Orchestra 
(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 


Atlantide (The Sands of 
Time) ; Morena de mi onde 


with Ivor Mairants (Guitar) 


Lord Rendal; Long ago in 
Alcala - = = = = R.3558 


TOMMY REILLY 


with the Vic Hammet Quartet 
The Toy Trumpet; yyhes 
ique - +--+ = = R.3560 


LARRY CROSS 


The Mask is off; Only Fascin- 
ation - - = = = R.3562 





THE STARS TURN ON 


OPHONE Rett 


(‘‘Cetra’’ Series) R.30048 
BOB HARVEY 


(from the Carousel Room, 
Piccadilly) 


No one could love you ere 
than | do); Waltz of 
(Sous le ciel de Paris) R. 3563 


EVE BOSWELL 


Sugar Bush; I’m Yours 
R.3561 


IAN STEWART 
(from the Berkeley Hotel, London) 


Piano in Dance Tempo, Now. 
16; Foxtrot Medley; Quick. 
step Mediey - - - F.2498 


SUPER RHYTHM SERIES 


gem ae one BAND 
enburg Joys; Tiger 
wal 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 
That Da Da Strain; Can ae 
Boogie R.3 
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1 At Astra House he finds the most comprehensive stock 

of gramophone records in this country. It covers the 
whole field of 78 r.p.m. and LP issues available 
(excepting jazz and popular dance music), and 
embraces also a vast quantity of special and foreign 
issues. 


2 If he does not live in London our Postal: Department 

ensures the speediest. possible service to all parts of 
the Uo Kingdom, and indeed to all corners of 
the world. 


3 Our Monthly Review ‘ Critique ’ enables him to spend 

his money wisely ; it deals frankly and fearlessly with 
the new releases as they appear, and costs only 8s. 6d. 
a year post free (send s.a.e. for free specimen copy). 


4 As a caller at Astra House he knows the immense 

benefit to be derived from ‘ browsing’ among our 
large stock of slightly-used records, which includes a 
wide selection of LP discs at bargain prices. 


s Our Part-Exchange Scheme enables him to obtain a 

generous allowance on his unwanted discs (they must 
be in first-class condition, however) against purchases 
of new or other slightly-used records. 


6 If he is a collector of rare vocal discs he can choose 

from a large selection of choice examples of the 
‘Golden Age’ by consulting our special catalogue 
(since this must needs alter from day to day it is 
available to callers only). 


7 Our Gramophone Department is at his disposal if he 

wishes to improve his means of record reproduction 
or if he intends to build up new equipment. We stock 
and demonstrate the finest pick-ups, motors, amplifiers, 
Speakers, and radio units made in this country by 
specialist manufacturers such as H. J. Leak, Lowther, 
Acoustical, Rogers, and A. R. Sugden. 


8 Our Radio and Television Department will demon- 

strate, install, and service radio and television sets, 
record players and radiograms, by Murphy, H.M.V., 
Decca, K.-B., and others. 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LID. 


ASTRA HOUSE 


121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Tel.: TEMpie Bar 3007 
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ON STAND 123, RADIO SHOW 
EARLS COURT, AUG. 27—SEPT. 6 


% The Broadway was the only Record Magazine chosen for the 
Festival of Britain. 


% The Minor is the lowest priced magazine and holds a record for 
up to half of its diameter. 
















% Divisions are steel, covered with soft plastic to prevent damaging 
records. 


%* Now being produced in a variety of attractive pastel colours. 


%* No wild claims—the Broadway magazines are the best articles 
at the lowest price. 
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Patent No. 639869. Prov. Pat. Nos. 11036-50, 12582-51. 
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and blow its top to but little worthwhile 


Lewis and his New Music 


*** Haru (Allen) (Esquire RPL-287) 
D. to V. L. (Dankworth) "Esquire 
ose "RPL-285) 


(Esquire 10-232—6s. 5$d.) 


ector) Ronnie Chamberlain 
tnr) ; muneey Simmons har} 
ae oe fiboy | a horn) ; 
eo 


Martin G Peter 
Coleman (drs). ek 26th, 1952. 


Two more of Vic Lewis’s “ new sound’ 
presentations from the same session and on the 
same lines as his Street Scene and Why Do I Love 
You on Esquire 10-222, reviewed last June. 

Haru was composed and arranged by Vic 
Allen, a young American who arrived here a 
few months ago, after having studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and is now staff arranger 
with a London music publishing firm. It was 
the who scored Street Scene. 7.D. to V.L. (short 
for a Dankworth to Vic Lewis) was written 

and arranged by Johnny Dankworth. 

Both are interesting examples of one of the 
modern trends in jazz, and are well performed, 
—_ though I feel that a little more rehearsing 
and regard for dynamics would have made 
them even better. Everybody does not always 
seem fully to appreciate the exact significance 
of some of the scoring. 


alto) ; 


Billy May and his Orchestra 
eet Mambo Petardo (May) (Am. Capitol 6821) 
yo te is Driving Me Crazy (Walter Donald- 
Aj Capitol 67 9709) 

woe Capitol CL CL 3743 —Ss 6a 
Have To Change My Plan 
(Schwartz, Dietz) (Am. Capitol 7952) 
wast dhe No Greater Love (Jones, Symes) 

ree 9558) 

(Capital CL13741—46s.) 

Many would class Billy May’s orchestra 
more as a dance as combination. 
But having watched in vain, since I dealt with 
at briefly last February, for further review 
of it-in colleague Oliver King’s Miscellaneous 
column, I can only presume it has been left 
to me to deal with. 

Portly, thirty-five-year-old, Pittsburg-born, 
Billy May arrived at the “ name ”’ band stage 
when he joined Charlie Barnet in 1939 as 
trumpet player and arr. —an engagement 
which lasted until November, 1940, when he 
went to Glenn Miller for two years. sims he 
specialised almost exclusively in 
writing many of the scores for the Red § Ske ton, 
Bing Crosby and Harriet and Ozzie Nelson 
U.S. radio shows. 

Later still he became connected with Capitol 
Records and was soon scoring for a variety of 
their featured ee. yc This led to his making 
dance band records with a band of top-ranking 
Hollywood studio musicians, with the result 
that Mr. May soon found himself an inter- 
mational attraction. | 

Part of his success is without doubt due to his 
having produced that to-day seemingly essential 

open sesame, a gimmick—in the form of glissing 
brass and slurping saxophones. 

To my ears it sounds like the wartime air- 
raid siren. But even so I have to admit that 
bean May’s orchestra is a great proposition. Its 

sg ag 7 the trombone team, is superb, 

May’s by no means unimaginative 

ane in ective orchestrations of popular dance 

tunes not only with unusual proficiency, but 

also with a beat and swing that are at once the 

envy and despair of the many who have 
attempted to copy them. 

The four titles listed above are among the 
Lam ARE pent, Beley May sides to be released 
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Sy Oliver and his Orchestra 

*** Four or Five Times (Hellman, Gay) (V by 
Sy Oliver) (Am. Decca W76291) 
(May 8th, 1950. U.S.A.) 

***For Dancers Only (Sy Oliver) (Am. 
Decca W76397) (May 2and, 1950. 
U.S.A.) 

(Brunswick 04952—4s.) 

Sy Oliver—trumpet, vocalist and arranger 
with the Jimmie Lunceford band for many 
years from the time it first sprang into the 
limelight in 1934—here revives two of the 
numbers he scored for Lunceford in the mid- 
1930's, thereby helping to produce, in For 
eon ed the rane (still seem a on 

runswic I t was a unce- 
ford’s most mi cheated os ; 

Whether Oliver's s Tevtecetthae are quite the 
equal of the Lunceford versions, it is 
difficult to decide. He has adhered closely to 
the Lunceford tradition in his scoring. But 
despite this his band lacks something of the 
jazz quality that was such a _ conspicuous 
feature of the Lunceford records. n the 
other hand, however, is the cleaner technique of 
the Oliver ensemble, and it certainly plays with 
fine spirit and drive. Also it has the benefit 
of to-day’s much improved recordi 

Serious jazz devotees will doubtless consider 
For Dancers to be the side most worthy of their 
attention. But I have for long cherished a 
secret delight in Four or Five Times, with its 
possibly not so innocent lyrics, and that delight 
has been by no means lessened by the in- 
triguingly guileless way in which Sy Oliver 
puts over the song. 


Perez Prado and his Orchestra 
##* / upita( Prado) Brazilian VictorOA093036) 
**#* Mambo Del 65 (Prado) (Am. Victor 
El-FB-2089 
H.M.V. GV175t—<4s. 4d.) 


2089—Prado directing yan d, George 
Furman (saxes); Lennie Lica ® God. Mel Rodnon 
(bar) Al de i, A. ** Fats ’’ Shain, 
illiams, V. Frisavra (tpts); Jose H. 
Celaberto (mb); Mickey Cardona ( s); F. Chino 
Pozo (bongoes); Ramon San (conga) ; 
Octa Mendoza accas); L. ** Sonny °’ Rivera 


(drs). May 3rd, 1951. New 3 York. 
rom the H.M.V. Overseas Liat obtainable by order 
through all H.M.V. record stockists 

If you haven’t yet made the acquaintance of 
mambo king Perez Prado, here’s your chance 
to do so at bargain price. In the home lists 
his records are on the H.M.V. 5s. 44d. plum 
label. These overseas issues are on the 4s. 4d. 


ta. 

Neither tune is as good as Prado’s famous 
Mambo Jambo (H.M.V. Bgg962). But otherwise 
both sides are up to the usual Prado standard. 

I believe Lupita was recorded in South 
America, probably in the early or mid-1940’s, 
by Prado’s South American combination. 
Mambo Del 65, was made last year, in New York, 
by a band of New York musicians Prado got 
together there for a week’s engagement at a 
Bronx theatre. The American Miusicians’ 
Union had refused to allow his S.A. combina- 
tion to play in the U.S. If it is not quite the 
equal of the Senor’s S.A. ensemble, few people 
here are likely to notice the difference. 


Andre Previn—Piano Solos 
*8* September in the Rain (Dubin, Warren) 
(Am. Victor EO-VB-3705) 
***Tullaby of Broadway (Dubin, Warren) 
(Am. Victor EO-VB-3767) 
(H.M.V. meee aie 44d.) 


gir); Lloyd Pratt (bass) ’ 
Ralph sigh Collier (ira (drs). es snd, 1950. U.S.A. 


Andre Previn — twenty - three - year - old, 
German-born, “ straight ’’ trained admirer of 
Ellington and Art Tatum, who achieved the 
distinction of being a appointed, _ when only 
eighteen, arranger and “ ghost ’’ pianist to the 


65 


M.G.M, Sly ypod film studios—has improved 
since we first heard him, in 1948, on Parlo- 
phone, and oer on on H.MV. 

He is still too partial to using his brilliant 
technique for runs ahd other flow’ry devices, and 
there is still a slightly uncomfortable suggestion 
of the legitimate jerk about his rhythm. 

But he has acquired a steadier sense of tem 
and there is more jazz feel in both what 
does and the way he does it. 

ung acquaintance of mine wasn’t very 
far yf Fey the mark when he described Mr. 
as the White Man’s Erroll Garner. 


Arnold Ross Trio 
#¢® Darn That Dream (Van Heusen, De Lange) 
(Melodisc 368) 
Arnold Ross et 
ss (Ross) (Melodisc 369) 
oe (Melodise 1226—6s. 
##* Janie (Ross) (Melodisc 36 7) 
#*® Twelve to Four (Ross) (Modis 370) 
(Melodisc 122 ay 54d 


368—Ross (no); Ay nw (bass); Jack 
(drs). June ries 1952. London. 
367—As above, plus Tommy Whittle (inr); Jimmy 


Deuchar (t/t). Same session 

369, 370—As for 367, except Tony Kinsey (drs). 
Same session. 

Arnold Ross—born Arnold Rosenberg in 
Boston, Mass., in 1921, and ex-Jack Tinney, 
Vaughn Monroe Glenn Miller and Harry 
James pianist—has say been over here 
with American bassist Joe ctor seen accom- 
panying Lena Horne at the London Palladium, 
and advantage of their visit was taken 
to stage a midnight recording session for them. 

Ever since I first heard him on Harry James 
records, and later sides by Charlie Ventura, 
Stan Hasselgard and Red Callender, I have 
always looked upon Ross as one of the best 
of the contemporary swing pianists—a_ fine 
instrumentalist who is modern without being 
ultra-modernistic, and whose nice sense of jazz 
is pointed by an always riding beat. 

These opinions are fully confirmed by these . 
records. The oF ome Darn That Dream is 
a Ross piano solo ughout. No tricks, no 
affectations. Just good solid piano swing. 

In Speechless (based on the chord of Please 
Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone), janie 
(culled from This Can’t Be Love) and Twelve to 
Four (the title of which was inspired by 
the four hours the session lasted but the 
harmonies of which are mostly Jeepers Creepers) 
Ross shares honours with this supporting cast, 
and at any rate in Speechless adapts his style to 
the more boppish approach of Deuchar 
and Whittle. But he never gets really far 
from his more familiar mede. His work in the 
rhythm section is economical, consisting chiefly 
of well-placed and effective punctuations ; his 
solos are conspicuous for their lucid construc- 
tion and solid beat. 

Joe Benjamin has solos in Janie and Twelve 
to Four, but is at his best in the rhythm section. 


e Shearing Quintet 
**They All Laughed (Gershwin) (Am. 
M.G.M. 51-S-40) 
**Swedish Pastry (Barney Kessel) (Am 
M.G.M. 51-S-463) 
(M.G.M. a 44d.) 


rae tat atin ); Dom Elliott (vib); Chuck 
Wayne (gtr ohn Levy (bass); Denzil (drs) 
February ore: 1951. U.S.A. 

463—As above, except Roland (vib); Al 


McKibbon (bass). yo “18th, 1951. U.S.A. 


The Shearing Quintet comes down to two 
stars not because it is not as good this month 
as it invariably is. In fact it is just the same 
as usual—and therein lies the key of the 
situation. One can have too much of the same 
we have b when it is good, and that is what 
we have been getting for too long from the 

Quintet. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Orchestral 

A new number this month is Waltz of Paree, 
or Sous le ciel de Paris to use its original name, 
and both H.M.V. and Columbia have recorded 
it, the first very ully by the Melachrino 
Strings (B10314) and the second rather more 
vigorously by Ray Martin and his Concert 
Orchestra (DB3121). I prefer the H.M.V. 
record, in view of its more Continental atmo- 
sphere, with the accordion brought in to 
suggest a French café; it also features what 
has come to be known as “ the Mantovani 
noise,” which is to be found in two more 
vintage waltzes, Jt Happened in Monterey and 
Was tt a Dream? on Decca Fo9930, under the 
baton of Mantovani himself. The backing to 
the Melachrino record is a pleasing version of 
Flirtation Waltz, but while this is excellent, I 
still prefer the Polygon by Frank Chacksfield, 
issued earlier this year. 

Sidney Torch and his Orchestra, with 
Jean Pougnet as the solo violinist, give us two 
impeccably played Kreisler tunes in modern 
orchestral settings on Parlo. R3556; these are 
La Gitana and Licbesfreud. But the orchestral 
record of the month is by Norrie Paramor 
and his Orchestra, who add further laurels to 
their already impressive array with one of the 
most delightful discs of its kind that I have ever 
encountered—IJsle of Innisfree, from the film 
“The Quiet Man,’ and a new arrangement 
of Killarney (Col. DBg128). There is real value 
for money in this beautiful performance, and 
I would urge all lovers of fine, modern, 
imaginative arranging to buy this record and 
study it. In its quiet, almost self-effacing way 
it is beyond reproach. 


Instrumental and Novelty 

Two piano discs come to hand first, but both 
seem rather dull in tone; particularly does 
this apply to Cy Coleman, whose instrument 
on Bruns. 04950 suggests a pianola, an illusion 
that is coloured by the extraordinarily 
mechanical style of playing South and In a 
Little Spanish Town. The second pianist is 

on H.M.V. B10317, who gets more 

ambitious than of late and og Chopin’s 
famous ‘ Revolutionary” Et No. 12 nm C 
minor, and Liszt’s Consolation No. 3 in D flat. 
Here, the piano tone is shallow and rather 
tinny ; on the Chopin, the definition is blurred, 
due no doubt to transferring from tape, as 
ninety-nine out of a hundred sides are nowadays. 

From the piano let us pass on to the organ, 
albeit the electric organ of Keys 
(Esq. 5-068). He plays The Sheik of Araby and 
At the jazz Band Ball, using the most mono- 
tonous bass figures, and yet achieving quite a 
lift here and there. The tone of the instrument 
is nothing like as obnoxious as it used to be ; 
perhaps the makers are improving on their 
earlier products, as they needed ; but surely 
Mr. Hammond could have found two more 
suitable tunes than these? I’ll take the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band playing the last 
number any time, for they composed it, and 
said all there was to be said about it in 1918. 

From his newest recording (Col. DB3117) 
Eddie Calvert has improved on his trumpet 
tone, for it is much more mellow in Laura and 
Malaguena. These, agree Laura, suit his 
style very well. e itarists are well- 
represented by Les Pack, still working his 
threadbare multiple-recording gimmick with 
Carioca and a slinky, sultry business with his 
wife, Mary Ford, in /’m Confessin’. These are 
on Cap. CL13763. I surmised that Delicado 


By OLIVER KING 


played by its composer Waldyr Azevedo and 
his Orchestra (Bruns. 04951) aiid be a super- 
lush version that would outshine all others ; 
as it is, it sounds like a solitary Les Paul on an 
electric Hawaiian guitar, a most disappointing 
affair, backed by See If You Like It. I did, and 
I don’t much. I would rather hear Jack 
Duarte and Terry Usher on their electric 
and acoustic guitars respectively, on a new 
label, Decibel (P1) playing Feeling My Way 
and ’Danzon. These well-recorded sides will 
appeal particularly to students of fretted 
instruments, but I must say that I thought the 
electric guitar sounded very dull beside the 
acoustic one. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Melachrino Strings : Waltz of Paree (H.M.V. 
orrie Paramor’s Orch. : 
(Col. DB3128). 
Would You? 
(Decca Fg939). 
Roberto Inglez Orch. : Morena de mi copla 
ohnson and Pearl Carr : No One 
Could Love You (Col. DB3122). 
Arthur Askey : The Seaside Band (Decca 
F9944) 


B10314). 
Isle of Innisfree 
Cyril Stapleton’s Orch. : 
(Parlo. R3557). 
T 
Champ Butler : Two (Col. DB3125). 
Eve Boswell : I’m Yours (Parlo. R3561). 





Oriole, still looking for interesting novelties, 
have recorded Gilbert Harding, accompanied 
by three bassoons, telling the story of Three 
Blind Mice (CB1109) with suitable musical 
illustrations. The narrator really sounds very 
sad as he recounts the well-known tale, which 
is, of course, strictly for the more unsophisticated 
under-tens; the other side features one 
bassoon, played by C. W. Harding, accom- 
ae jack Cooper singing 7he Bassoon Song 

y Quenton Ashlyn, the same song as our 
Edwardian predecessors used to regard as 
slightly naughty. To-day it seems very mild 
indeed ; but no doubt it will recall to many 
the days of W. H. Berry in his prime, for he 
also recorded it in 1912 or thereabouts on 
H.M.V. 

However, I could find nothing to-laugh at 
in either side of the latest Mickey Katz record 
a CL13761), which consists of a decimation 

The Wheel of Fortune and a particularly 
ches d version of the famous Largo 
factotum from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,’’ under 
et yaa The Barber of Schlemeel, whatever that 

I suppose it’s all right if you 
tinderstand Yiddish and have the mentality of 
a backward child of ten, but otherwise it is a 
waste of time. 


Dance 

Joe Loss seems tc have forsaken the m 
label for the plum altogether now, an 
reintroduced his vocal team. As a chorus, 
they are fine indeed, but I was not so impressed 
with the soli of Rose Brennan, Howard 
Jones and Tony Ventura in / Miss My 
Darling, rather sianllae to Goodnight, Irene, and 
Dancing on the Gra apes, a novel idea with an 
Italian flavour (H.M.V. B1o322). These are 
much more mellow, chorally, than the Gordon 
Jenkins Chorus who sing with his Orchestra 
in If They Ask Me (Bruns. 04948) backed | 
Somebody, mostly fair vocal by Bo ° 
Despite its adolescent words, there is peomiiine 
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undeniably attractive in the freshness of Sugar 
Bush, especially when mgs by Sid a 
and his Band, and sung 

and chorus (H.M.V. BD6194), and P enponon aie 
can be said of Didja Ever? verso; but not of 
Duke Ellington’s special-list Parlophone i issue 
of two 1939 recordings, Something to Live For 
and Portrait of the Lion. The first of these is 
sickly sweet until the vocalist appears, presaging 
the current wailing style by more than a decade, 
and the reverse is so dated that it can only rate 
as a museum piece from an era best forgotten 
(Parlo. DP288). 

I have pleasure, though, in commending 
the non-vocal records by Cyril og ome 
sees F9939), Ted Heath (Decca F9946) 

d Roberto Inglez (Parlo. R3557). All are 
sieved with good taste and without the dubious 
aid of gimmicks. The Stapleton band plays 
two waltzes (Would You? and Waltz Without 
Words), the Heath orchestra present a restrained 
Casey Jones and Turkey in the Straw, and Inglez’s 
men are well up to form with a good new 
Latin number, Atlantide, and a vigorous paso- 
doble, which in itself makes a change, Morena 
de mi copla. 


Vocal 

There seems quite a vogue these days for 
quasi-religious songs, which make at any rate 
a change from the type that incite young folk to 
gamble and make promiscuous love; both 
kinds are well-represented this month. Of the 
more or less religious variety, there is God’s 
Little Candles, sung by Jeamne Gayle (Cap. 
CL13757) with copious glockenspiel accom- 
paniment, very glutinous, and backed by a 
more chirpy, but cacophonous Goody Goody ; 
the latter remark also applies to the same 
artist singing J?’s Been So Long and The Boom 
Song (Cap. CL13764). Then there is One 
Little Candle, a song with some good philosophy, 
sung rather mournfully by Perry Como 
(H.M.V. Bro324) and more "vaitably by Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians (Bruns. 04958). 
This is backed by Remember Your Promise, a 
modernised version of Oranges and Lemons, 
which is made mush of. Among the less 
elevating ditties, there is a new one by Frankie 
Laine called Rock of Gibraltar, backed by High 
Noon, sung with tongue-in-cheek (Col. DB3113). 
Gil Huston’s Brunswick record (04946) is 
accompanied by George Barnes doing a Les 
Paul act, and with Huston singing a trio with 
himself in Green Lilac Hill, more or less a 
plagiarism on Mockin’ Bird Hill, and Ramblin’ 
Gamblin’ Man, hardly likely to improve the 
morals of the impressionable youngsters who 
will undoubtedly hear it in juke-boxes in | 
amusement arcades! But the nadir of bad 
taste is surely reached on Bruns. 04955 by 
Rex Allen, who glorifies profligacy in Till the 
Well Goes Dry and makes light of violent death 
in Rack up the Balls, Boys. Wilfrid Thomas 
is hardly cheerful in his version of the sinister 
story of Lord Rendal (Parlo. R3558), though 
he more than compensates for this by pairing 
it with the self-avowed nonsense of Long Ago 
in Alcala. (Incidentally, Mr. Thomas’s record 
of High Noon is still the best, I think, perhaps 
because, and not in spite, of its unusual 
presentation.) The balladeering of Burl Ives 
follows naturally from any mention of Lord 
Randall, and Bruns. 04957 is the number of the 
latest Ives disc, whereon he sings a slightly 
foreboding song of an American engine- 
driver at work, Diesel Smoke, erous Curves, 
and a corny but effectively virile recording 
(with a good chorus) of The Parting Song, which 
backs Vera Lynn’s current best-seller (Decca 
F9927), which features a chorus also, of a hall 
full of servicemen. This record is doing very 
well in America, I understand, on the strength 
of the other side, Auf Wiederseh’n, Sweetheart, 
which has all the ingredients of a sure-fire 
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winner—an easy melody, poignant lyrics, and 
a singer who knows how to put them over. 
The same number is recorded on Decca F9947 
by Billy Cotton, his Band and chorus, mostly 
chorus, backed by The Homing Waltz, which is 
a sweet song in the best sense. The same 
popular group have recorded two more 
numbers, Gently, Johnny and The Boom on 
Decca ¥9937> strictly for *teen-agers. era 
Lynn has revived the Ray Noble hit of 
twenty years ago, By the Fireside, which she does 
very well, backing it with Padam, Padam, 
rather brassy (Decca F9936) ; I prefer Champ 

singing this on Col. DB3125, with a 
very attractive new number, ZJwo, on the 
reverse. It is a pity there are not more records 
like this ; happily, there is at least one, which 
should be a great success if good taste and 
simple charm count for anything. It is Col. 
DB3122, on which Teddy Johnson, even 
better than ever, sings two duets with Pearl 
Carr in truly beautiful style—No One Could 
Love You and My Heart’s Desire. Earmark 
these ; they constitute the month’s top-line 
vocal record. 


Bing Crosby is well on form in Indian 
Summer (Bruns. 04947) but rather misses fire as 
an old-time vaudeville comedian in Row, Row, 
Row verso ; for some real quick-fire humour, 
listen to Arthur Askey in The Seaside Band, 
one of his best ever (Decca Fo9944), with a 
special illustrated label each side ; the reverse 
is The Zebra Song, which is amusing and 
instructive to children, and which makes a dig 
at American youngsters. Donald Peers 
indulges in some unsuitable material aimed at 
his adolescent fans in Meet Me on the Corner 
and Marryin’ Time (H.M.V. B10315), and I 
suppose Rosemary Clooney might be regarded 
as a comedienne of sorts in Botch-a-me, which 
turns out to be a “cod”’ Italian number, 
meaning “‘ Kiss me.” Bacime . .. get it? 
Miss Clooney can do so much better than this, 
as the reverse side shows ;. it is a pleasant little 
song called Half as Much which is sung very 
well (Col. DB3129). 

Another up-and-coming song is Sew, Sew, 
Sew, Pretty Bride, recorded better by Benny Lee 
(Decca Fg953) than by Alma Cogan (H.M.V. 
B10319), though the reverse side of the latter 
is a beautiful recording of Waltz of. Paree. 
would rather have a dozen like this than any 
of the loud-mouthed, coarse-toned women 
singers such as Kay Starr (Cap. CL13760), 
unbelievably vulgar as well as monotonous in 
Me Too and Angry, or her copyist Trudy 
Richards (Bruns. 04940). Here the multi- 
recording technique is worn a little thinner 
still, as on Lou Harp’s Farewell Blues 
and No Love, No Nothing, on Bruns. 04954. 
These are profoundly depressing, the first 
including some peculiar canine noises for some 
reason. ‘There is no need to describe in detail 
the overstrung emotionalism of the Andrews 
Sisters (Bruns. 04942) or Peggy Lee (04939), 
though I admit to liking the melody and 
accompaniment to.Patty Andrews’ solo That’s 
the Chance You Take. Anne Shelton (Decca 
F9941) sings it much more acceptably, though. 

Still they come—records by Yma Sumac, 
still wavering between being a first-class 
soprano (albeit with an echo-chamber and a 
microphone), a Latin-American cabaret artist 
and a banshee ;_ this month she inclines more 
to the cabaret artist and sings Wimoweh to a 
typically Hollywoodian accompaniment, end- 
ing with a series of gurgles that seem now to 
be as much part of her stock-in-trade as the 
allegedly five-octave voice. On the other side 
we find Babalu, complete with growling syrinx 
behind her, to which background she gives 
quite a passable imitation of Carmen Miranda. 
It is a great pity that Miss Sumac’s undoubted 
talents have been so exploited; the Parlo- 
phones made in 1941 (one of the best is on 
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After our sojourn in the jungle of Holly- 
wood’s creation, let us listen to two girls whose 
voices are always a delight—Eve Boswell in 
Sugar Bush and (better still) I’m Yours (Parlo. 
R3561), and Jame Froman (Cap. Cr13755)» 
in With a Songin My Heart and [Pll Walk Alone. 
After the caterwauling these fall gently on the ear 
and soothe the nerves, shattered by the dolorous 
ditties of depressed damsels. 

The unfortunate ladies referred to earlier in 
the section have their —? distressed male 
counte , of course. ong these is Larry 
Day (H.M.V. B10323) in Here In My Heart, 
which for triteness would be hard to beat. 
Issy Bonn has recorded. the same number in 
his famous stentorian fashion (Col. DB3126) 
with My Mother’s Lullaby on the reverse. This 
is sentiment laid on. with a trowel indeed ! 
But at least it’s preferable to Johnny Ray’s 
unashamed display of overtaxed emotion, 
which by a curious chance is countermanded by 
Don Cherry in Don’t Cry (Bruns. 04943), 
though the singer hardly practises what he 
preaches. The other side, My Mother’s Pearls, 
is more or less self-explanatory. Va 
Monroe has been described as “ having 
muscles in his voice,’ which is a more satis- 
factory state than having a permanent lum 
in one’s throat, and he demonstrates this 
masculinity in Faith (H.M.V. B10320), which 
is, alas, rather over-recorded. Eddie Fisher 
(H.M.V. B10321) usually sings everything very 
well, and I Remember ars this out, 
though he is inclined to yell on Just a Little 
Lovin’ verso. Another virile voice is that of 
Larry Cross (Parlo. R3562), singing a similar 
number to Domino, entitled The Mask Is Off, 
and Only Fascination, which follows the lines of 
Too Young. These are very well-sung, however. 
I carinot say as much for the throaty Heart of a 


‘ Clown, sung on Oriole CBr108 by Bobby 


Wayne, backed by a rather watery Missouri 
Waltz, whose very lyrics date it badly, and 
which is better non-vocal. The singer here is 
Eddy Howard. It is a mystery to me why any 
English artists should copy so slavishly the model 
set by American singers; Tony Brent (Col. 
DB3127) is one of these, slurring and pro- 
nouncing all a’s short, in Dancing on the Grapes 
and a number employing the Wheel of Fortune 
device, It Isn’t Easy. 

Of the three romantic tenors, there is much 
to be said for the unaffected light voice of 
Keith Warwick (Oriole CBr1104) in Until 
and You're Mine, the latter including some 
whistling also. Lee Lawrence borders on the 
tragic with Esmeralda and Linckhe’s (Decca 
F9945), while on the same label, Webster 
Booth (F9942) sings The White Dove typically, 
and, to the tune of Lincke’s Luna Waltz, 

astles in the Air, pronouncing the first word 
“cassels’”’ and giving the accompanying 
orchestra a generous share of the work. 

The Voices of Walter Schumann (Cap, 
CL13762) are, as a body, a model of clarity in 
Riddle De Diddle De Day, which is more their 
type of number than the more commonplace 
Rutza, Rutza with which it is paired. Another 
vocal group appearing again this month is the 
Delta Rhythm Boys (Esq. 5-067), but their 
exaggerated vocalising is crude and ineffective, 
especially in numbers like Gipsy In My Soul and 
I’ve Got You Under My Skin. On the same label 
(5-069) is Cab Kaye in Oh Lady Be Good and 
Night and Day. These tired old tunes mean 
nothing when given this semi-bop treatment, 
with lengthy scat vocals thrown in. 


Jazz Collectors’ Column 
It my understanding that Esquire 
should continue to issue dubbings from utterly 
Gousenep originals made privately in New 
ork in 1938 by Vie Lewis and his American 
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JjJazzmen. Here is another of these weary 
nonentities, Muskrat Ramble and That’s a Plenty 
(hear, hear) on Esq. 10-231. ‘So bad is the 
reproduction that I thought my amplifier was 
gradually going on strike, and I can say in all 
seriousness that I have a number of Pathé and 
Edison cylinders made before 1900 that 
reproduce better. The rhythm section consists 
of a few indistinct thuds, and what can be 
heard of the front-line (Hackett, Gowans, 
Marsala and others) does not suggest that the 
performance was particularly inspired, even 
on the day it was recorded. Vic Lewis has an 
enviable reputation as a bandleader, which 
these ridiculous sides can do nothing to 
enhance. 

To illustrate how Chicago-style should sound, 
even when not played by real Chicagoans, Joe 
Daniels’ Jazz Group have recorded That Da 
Da Strain (Parlo. R3565). The reverse is Can 
Can Boogie, which is more stereotyped, featuring 
Pat Dodd at the piano in a pleasant, but 
conventional, band example of boogie-woogie. 

Our only other jazz disc to hand is by the 
Saints Jazz whose trombonist, Fred 
Fydler, has the right idea, but whose overall 
conception of the music ignores the need for 
relaxed playing. Both sides of Parlo. R3564, 
Tiger Rag and Milenberg Joys, which latter is 
really only an expansion of the finale of its 
coupling, are played much too fast, and with 
such an agitated tension in the rhythm section 
that the listener gets the impression that 
sooner, rather than later, something must burst. 
I played the Original Dixieland recording of 
Tiger Rag immediately afterwards, and was 
immediately delighted by the liquid, graceful 
rhythmic effects, .produced without effort on 
that thirty-four-year-old record. The Saints 
have the makings of a good band; but they 
must learn that high-tension playing does not 
make good jazz. 





Esquire Issue LP 

Keeping in time with modern trends the 
Esquire Record Co. have issued their first LP 
disc featuring Johnny Dankworth with the 
Melody Maker All Stars. The ten inch disc, 
20-001, is priced at 2gs. 6d. 


Historic Decca me ew | 
“The Second Elizabeth’’ depicts the 


history of our ‘times as seen against the life 
story of our Queen. Many famous voices are 
introduced, while the whole is narrated by 
David Niven. Initially released in America, the 
recording aroused great interest, and now it is 
available here on LP (SLP1) or 78 (SX1-3) ; 
the price for either set is 45s. 


Miniature Scores 

Messrs. Ernst Eulenburg announce that the 
following scores are now available : Horn 
Concerto, K.412 (Mozart), 4s.; Roses from the 
South, Op. 388, Die Fledermaus—Overture, Op 
362, Der Zigeunerbaron—Overture (Strauss), all 
at 3s. 


Record Index 

Some two years ago the Conrad Press of 
193 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1, introduced 
a Record Index bound in book form. Realisi 
its main shortcoming, they have now publi 
the index in loose leaf form, allowing for 
indexing on prepared sheets according to 
personal requirements. The new index sells 
at 21s., including purchase tax. 


Case and Index, Vol. XXIX 
Orders placed for Binding Cases and Indices 
are usually held until the whole order can be 
completed: unfortunately the Binding Cases 
will be delayed until Cctober and any readers 
wishing the Index to be sent now should advise 
our Barter Street office. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


My biggest batch of records this month 
comes from the Supraphon rs and of 
them the most intriguing is The Enmperor’s 
Nightingale by Vaclav Trojan and played by 
the Film Symphony Orchestra under 
Otakar Parik (H23822-4). I cannot hope to 
do more than give a cursory impression of 
this music, for I have neither heard it before 
nor seen a score, and though it is obviously 

‘programme’’ music to quite a minute 
, I have no knowledge of the story it 
tells or illustrates. And as if this were not 
enough, I am further handicapped by some 
bad I labelling. According to the labels, there 
are eight movements, but in fact there are nine. 

The Overture occupies side 1 and is followed 
by The Ceremony of Dressing and Funeral March 
on side 2. Side 3 contains a Gavotte and The 
Frog, but lacks the customary dividing blank 
to separate the two. The Cemetery occupies 
side 4 and side 5 is merely labelled Imperial 
March, but this conventional bit of pseudo- 
pomposity actually only occupies about a third 
of the side and, after a dividing blank, we are 
launched into an un-labelled movement which 
consists largely of violin harmonics over a 
background of glockenspiel and harp. The 
Finale, called The Mailcoach, opens with a 
trumpet (muted) fanfare and comes to rather 
an abrupt conclusion. 

Despite a sense of exasperation caused by 
not knowing what it is all about, I have pat 
this suite, and it might easily join a select few 
of my favourite records for lighter moods. The 
orchestration is elaborate. Every conceivable 
device and instrument, percussion and other- 
wise, is employed; not even excluding a 
member of the mandoline or guitar family. In 
particular I commend the Gavotte to those who 
choose the B.B.C. “‘ Grand Hotel ’’ programmes 
as a welcome change from their more con- 
ventional pizzicato pieces, and The Frog as an 
amusing and entertaining novelty. 

With the Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 of La Traviata 
we are on more f; ground. These are 
played by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Antonio Pedrotti (H23801). The 
recording is good and, judged by any ordinary 
standards, so is the performance, but the 

magical poise in the well-known Toscanini 
record is entirely lacking—as indeed it is in 
all of the many other 

Moussorgky’s Intermezzo, now played by the 
U.S.8S.R. Radio Symphony Orchestra under 
See nore so far as I know, never 
been recorded before. This is not the Mous- 
sorgsky of “ Boris,” or of “A Night on the 
Bare Mountain.” The com described this 
et tle te nae elke clier ae 
suggested i to him when watc ec 
antics and efforts of a crowd of peasants 
scrambling and over some deep snow- 
drifts. First written for piano solo, it was later 
provided with a contrasting Trio and 
orchestrated. An enjoyable work containing 
many elements of popularity, excellently 
played and, apart from a trace of muddiness 
in one or two passages, well recorded. 

Two Bulgarian Dances, by Pancho penn oa 
eres by the Czech Philharmonic 

chestra under Sasha P (C2g668), are 

igeroff is on the 


strongly recommended. 
staff of the Conservatory at Sofia and is 
to be much influenced by German Romanticism. 
In these two dances—both in quick tempo and 
exciting—he looks to the East rather than the 
West. Both in treatment and in their vivid 
orchestral colouring they savour a little of 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Coming now to H.M.V. records, I put first 
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a new one by that great artist Alfred Deller. 
Indeed it would be at or near the top of any 
list, however good or however long. Music 
of the Elizabethan age is not to everybody’s 
taste I know, nor do all appreciate the unusual 
qualities of a counter-tenor voice—‘‘ They 
have ears, and hear not.’’ There are three 
songs on this disc—Rosseter’s What then is Love 
but Mourning and John Dowland’s Jt fell on a 
Summer’s Day and Sorrow Stay'!—and all are 
accompanied on the lute by Desmond 

Sorrow Stay! is surely a remarkable piece of 
work, with an almost entirely independant 
accompaniment, despite the very limited 
resources of the lute. One might almost say 
that here Dowland Hae sn Schubert by 
two hundred years. This is that rare thing a 


ee almost perfect in every way. 

e Sale and District Musical Society, 
clingcien by the veteran Alfred Higson, also 
gives us some fine English music—music of 
three centuries later. Sir Hubert Parry is sadly 
neglected these days, but the best of his music 
will live, and he wrote nothing better than the 
six glorious motets so well named Songs of 
Farewell, because four date from 1916, one 
from 1917 and the last from the year of his 
death, 1918. On this disc we have the first, a 
setting of Henry Vaughan’s My Soul, there is a 
Couniry, with its remarkable changes of time 
and rhythm, and the third, a lovely setting of 
Campion’s Never Weather-beaten Sail (C4180). 
Both are splendidly sung and recorded, and 
the yearning for death and the life hereafter 
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in the latter is profoundly moving. 

Another group of Welsh folk-songs has been 
recorded by H.M.V. under the auspieces of 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society. The 
singer is Esme Lewis; and she sings in 
Welsh, unaccompanied and with admirable 
freedom both from restraint and 
mannerisms. I fancy that these records will 
help to make new friends for Welsh folk-music 
of which there must be a very great store. The 
titles are: Mae Neghariad i’n Fenws (My Sweet- 
heart is like Venus), Hefe Deio i Dywyn (With 
David to Towyn) and Tra Bo Dau (Two Fond 
Hearts) (B1o312); Cwyn Mam-y’nghyfraith 
(Mother-in-law’s complaint), 7 Celynen (The 
Holly) and Dacw ’Neghariad i lawr yn y Berllan 
(Down in the Orchard stands my Dearie) 
(Bro313). 

From Columbia comes a record of Cesar 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus and Bizet’s Agnus Dei, 
for which it is safe to predict popularity 
(DX1840). The singer is the ) ea ia 
Hobson, who, I remember, impressed me with 
her performance of Santuzza i in the Carl Rosa 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ some years before 
the war. Here she sings in appropriately plain 
and oe veg brie style. She is accompanied 

Herbert Dawson on the organ and for 
verisimilitude the organ needs, perhaps, a 
little more reverberation than it is allowed to 
have here. 


Lastly, Luigi Infantino, accompanied by an 
orchestra conducted by Ray Martin, sings a 
well-contrasted of Neapolitan songs on Col. 
LB127. Reginella is a sentimental waltz-song 


and La ‘fnade de mast Andrea is a lively, even fiery, 
Tarantella. I like the latter particularly, 
despite the shades of Rossini and Denza that it 
invokes. 





TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


The Soundmirror Tape Recorder 

Two important features of this equipment 
which will appeal to our readers are the com- 
pact arrangement of what is a complete 
recorder-playback unit and the ease and 
simplicity of control. With very little experience 
anyone can make records from either microphone 
or radio of up to half an hour’s duration. These 
records can be of quite high quality and are 

generally as good as the sound source used. 

Obvious uses for such recordings will be 
apparent to anyone, the ability to preserve 
broadcast material either temporarily or per- 
manently will immense satisfaction to 
many people. I ost already found this feature 
useful, having “taped *’ several programmes 
which were broadcast at inconvenient times and 
played them over later. Both teachers of and 
performers with musical instruments will be 
struck with the advantage of which 
can be played back immediately after recording 
and which will last for one or many playings at 
wil 


c 

It should perhaps be explained for the benefit 
of the inexperienced, that the tape used can be 
“* wiped clean ”’ at any time and re-used without 

any trace of the original material remaining. 

The Soundmirror is housed in a well-finished 
table console which contains Tape-desk, Ampli- 
fier and loudspeaker, as well as space for storage 
of the microphone. Two inlet sockets at the 
back of the cabinet are to accept 
inputs from microphone (high impedance 
crystal type) and high impedance radio or 
similar input. Terminals are provided for use 
with a low impedance extension speaker. 

The controls are all arranged on a vertical 


panel to the right of the speaker grill and 


_ comprise: Volume-control, operative on both 


record and playback; a three-position switch 
selecting Record-Radio, Playback, Record- 
microphone. A er volume-control, which 
is used when the internal loudspeaker is ‘used to 
monitor radio programmes whilst recording 
Finally a Toneconeret on-off switch, the ‘ene: 
control working only on AF gor mm 

It is not proposed to give here a detailed 
description of the technical side of the eq 
ment, as those interested can obtain from 
makers a reprint which gives the llest panalbbe 
information. I must, however, give some 
information for those who know little or nothing 
of the technicalities of tape-recording. 

The Tape-desk is really the heart of the unit 
and contains the drive motor, two reels which 
carry the tape, the tape drive pulley, record and 
bias head, an erase unit, and the ingenious 
** joy-stick, » gear lever, which controls all 
the mechanical functions. 

The “ joy-stick”’ has five positions and is 
inter-connected mechanically with switches 
which prevent incorrect use. In the “ record- 
replay ’”’ position the tape is driven at normal 
speed of 7.5 inch/sec., and the erase magnet is 
locked into position ‘when the te erase 
button is depressed. Only used, of course, when 
recording, this magnetic comb comes into con- 
tact with the tape ahead of the recording head 

and “‘ wipes off” any previous recording. The 
second control position “‘ Rewind,” allows the 
recorded tape to be wound back on to the 

original reel, and another interlocked switch, 
short-circuits the record head to prevent any- 
thing being impressed on the tape. The next 
position—Stop, brings the tape to rest. Two 
final positions—Fast Reverse, and Fast Forward, 


| 
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A RADICALLY NEW PRE-AMPLIFIER FOR LEAK ‘POINT-ONE’ POWER AMPLIFIERS 





The 
“Vari-Slope” 

















FREQUENCY, kc/e. 





Frequency/amplitude curves for the ‘* TREBLE— . 


3” position (5 kc/s turnover). Curves of the 
same slopes are obtained on the other two 
positions turning over at 7 kc/s and 9 ke/s 
“ —=2 99 and 6é — | 9® posi tions). 


The filters consist essentially of twin-T 
resistor-capacitor networks inserted in the 
return circuit of a single-loop feedback 
amplifier. The more obvious advantages of 
this electronic feedback method over con- 
ventional choke filters include :— 


(a) Improved transient response character- 

Page to absence of chokes having self- 
capacitance) and the consequent reduction 
of ‘* ringing.”’ 


(b) Extremely low harmonic and _inter- 
modulation distortion due to negative 
voltage feedback action. 


(c) No discontinuities in the rates of slope 
when the slope control is operated, and no 
change in signal level at frequencies below 
turnover. (Both these faults occur in 
variable-slope choke filters due to the slope 
control altering the terminating impedance 
and the insertion loss.) 


(d) There are no chokes to cause magnetic 
hum pick-up. 


(e) Smaller size, lighter weight, greater 
uniformity in production. 


AUDIBLY BETTER 
REPRODUCTION 


from unique 


FEEDBACK CIRCUIT 
DEVELOPMENT 


The new “ Vari-Slope” pre-amplifier has a 
refinement which will doubtless set the pattern 
for future high-fidelity reproducing amplifiers. 
This advance consists of variable-slope “ elec- 
tronic” low-pass filters operating on negative 
voltage feedback principles. 


No Inductors (‘*‘ Chokes”) are used, and all 
their disadvantages are completely eliminated. 
The turnover frequencies are 5kc/s, 7kc/s, and 
9 kc/s and the slopes of attenuation are con- 
tinuously variable over the range 5db to 50db 
per octave. 


pact £]2=|2-0 usr 


IN BRITAIN 


ra 


TO BRITISH USERS OF THE 


RC/PA/U PRE-AMPLIFIER 
Your old model can be rebuilt as a standard 
** VARI-SLOPE ” at a charge of £8-8-0. 
Orders will be booked in rotation. 


Please do not send your pre-amplifier to us 
until we advise you of a date. 
OVERSEAS USERS should contact their national agent 
regarding the availability of this rebuilding service, which 
is dependent on freight and reimport duties being 
reasonably low. 


CE 


SHUANNELUNAEDUADUDAGEDUODOADU OED ADO ORE OOUAUA UAL AEL OO OOOOTON 


Write for “ vuuhtiene °° Leaflet 


H. J. LEAK & CO., LTD., BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE, ACTON, W.3 


Phone : SHEpherds Bush | 173/4. Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux, London. Cables : Sinusoidal, London. 
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MODEL NUMBERS AND PRICES Hoy 


GP-20 Complete Pick-up with Standard Head fron 
| £2. 10. 0. (plus 21/5P.T.) type 


have 
GP-20 LP Complete Pick-up with Long-playing Head j = 
£2. 10. 0. (plus 21/5 P.T.) aT 

| obje 
GP-19 Standard Head as fitted to GP-20 is Cc 
with 

£1. 10. 0. (plus | 3/4 P.T.) pari 
BOTH HEADS: automatic bass boost without shoy 


additional equalisers. Can be fitted direct to domestic Gp.19 LP Long-playing Head as fitted to GP-20 LP ow 
radios. Needle talk and motor rumble negligible. £1. 10. 0. (plus 13/4 P.T.) exer 
Unbreakable and non-hygroscopic crystal element. sh 2a : thei 
Permanent sapphire stylus eliminates needle change. pho 


always well ahead Po) “ 


STC 


COSMOCORD LIMITED ENFIELD, MIDDX. Stos 














THE GP-20 
HAS TWO INTERCHANGEABLE HEADS :— 


GP-19 HEAD: output $v. at 1,000 cps. 5-20 times 
greater than comparable magnetic types. Range 
30-10,000 cps. Low needle pressure—I4 grms.— 
virtually eliminates record wear. 


GP-19 LP HEAD: output }v. at 10,000 cps. Response 
is flat from 30 cps. to 3,000 cps. with a rising character- 
istic above this frequency. Needle pressure 7 grms. 


pho: 
ing 
tem 
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are a if one Pyne to find a section of 
recording at one end of the tape without running 
recor normal . a 

The amplifier section uses five valves plus a 
rectifier, and a magic eye used as a volume 
level indicator on record only; here again 
interlocking switches put this out of action unless 
the erase button is pressed when starting, and 
prevents the recording of new material on top 
of old. 

For playback an _ eight-inch permanent 
magnet loudspeaker is operated by a dual 
triode valve, and gives ample volume for 
normal room listening. For use in a hall extra 
amplification would needed, and could be 
easily arranged. 

The gain provided by the amplifier is such 
that in conjunction with the Acos 22 table 
model microphone used, speech can be recorded 
standing six to eight feet away, in fact the 
sensitivity is such that “‘ asides ’’ from spectators 
sometimes crept on to the tape and caused much 
embarrassed amusement when played back 
ater. 


A second microphone which works by 


The GRAMOPHONE 


induction is available and can be fixed by 
rubber suckers to the base of a normal telephone, 
allowing the recording of both sides of a con- 
versation, useful on occasions and sometimes 
amusing. 


My only criticism of an otherwise excellent 
machine is the amount of mains hum which is 
recorded on the tape when the volume control 
is turned well up; a pity, as otherwise the 
background from “clean” tape is very low 
and the playback amplifier produces almost no 
hiss or hum. 


For full details of this and similar equipments 
readers should contact the manufacturers: 
Thermionic Products Ltd., Hythe, 
Southampton. . 


The Yorkshire Gramophone Library, 
168 Briggate, Leeds, 1, advised us that a copy 
of Read’s Recording and Reproduction of Sound, 
reviewed last month in these columns, is 
available to members, as are several other 
technical handbooks not normally to be found 
in public libraries. : 





LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


By PAUL A. BARKMEIER 
Vice-President R. C. A. VICTOR 


I would like to comment on the letter from 
Miss Barbara F. Stone printed in your February 
issue. 

With reasonable care, fine groove vinyl 
records, both “ 45s’ and 334 r.p.m., will out- 
wear shellac records many times over. It is 
entirely true that the flexible vinyl compositions 
are somewhat softer and more susceptible to 
scratching than the rigid shellac type com- 
positions. However, with reasonable care in 
handling, trouble is seldom experienced on this 
score. Because of its smaller size and “‘ surface- 
saving shoulder,” the “45” is much less 
susceptible to handling damage than the 334 
r.p.m. record. 

With respect to wear due to playing, vinyl 
records are far superior to rigid shellac type 
records. It is difficult to specify an exact 
number of plays as representative of record life 
since so many factors enter into record wear. 
However, in general, vinyl records will give 
from 4 to 10 times as many plays as rigid shellac 
type materials for equivalent deterioration. 
We have had several instances of “* 45s ’? which 
have been played 5,000 times. There, of 
course, was definite deterioration in the music 
quality and in the surface noise, but they could 
still be listened to and did not sound particularly 
objectionable. These are extreme cases, but it 
is common to obtain many hundred plays 
without any serious deterioration. In com- 
parison, rigid records will almost invariably 
show a noticeable amount of deterioration in as 
few as 100 plays. 

I am sure your readers will find that with the 
exercise of just normal care in the handling of 
their records and the maintenance of their 
phonographs, both “45s” and 334 r.p.m. 
records will give them far more satisfaction in 
listening race! handling convenience, and 
cost than do * 78s.” 

The following are our recommendations for 
the Storage of Phonograph Records, which I 
hope will be of interest to your readers. 


STORAGE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Storage Temperature 

When properly stored, all types of RCA 
phonograph records are capable of withstand- 
ing reasonable temperatures. Long periods at 
temperatures up to 120° F do them no harm 
if they are properly supported. 


Excessively high temperatures will, of course’ 
permanently damage records. Such tempera- 
tures may be reached if records are stored near 
registers or radiators, or if they are exposed to 
direct sunlight. Records left on a window sill 
or in a parked automobile, for example, can 
readily be seriously damaged by the heat 
absorbed from direct sunlight. A lamp bulb 
placed too near records can also be a dangerous 
source of heat. 

Storage at excessively low temperatures does 
not harm phonograph records. If your records 
have been allowed to reach zero temperatures. 
merely bring them back to normal room 
temperatures, slowly, and no harm will result. 
Care should be exercised in handling records 
while they are excessively cold since they may 
be slightly brittle until they are warmed up 
again. 


Record Position Storage 

In general, records should never be stored in 
such a position that their own weight or 
pressure of other objects will tend to warp them 
out of shape. Any plastic material, such as a 

honograph record, is subject to warping or 
come if it is left under a mechanical stress 
for a sufficiently long time. 

In the case of 10-in. and 12-in. records, either 
78 or 334 r.p.m., this specifically means that 
records should be stored vertically on edge in 
their original containers or in suitable storage 
albums. Such records should never be piled 
flat, never be stored at an angle, or never be 
left on the supports of a changing mechanism. 

** 45,’ records may be stored either vertically 
or piled flat. The raised label area of these 
records, combined with their extremely light- 
weight, makes flat storage quite practicable. 
This is often a convenience when the records 
must be stored in cabinets designed for 10-in. 
and 12-in. records. Vertical storage is, of 
course, much more convenient when appropriate 
space is available. Like 10-in. and 12-in. 
records, the “‘ 45s’ should never be allowed to 
lean at an angle against the end of a storage 
cabinet. 


Dust and Dirt 
As far as possible, records should be protected 
from accumulations of lint and films of dust. 


Normally, their original containers placed in 
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appropriate storage shelving is adequate to 
accomplish this. 

Finger prints and similar oily smears should 
be avoided on the record playing surface. 
Small deposits of oil left by finger prints tend 
to cause dust and lint to stick to the record 
surface and work its way into the grooves where 
it is difficult to remove. It is particularly easy 
to avoid finger prints on “45” records by 
handling them with a thumb through the 
center hole, while the fingers grasp the record 
edges. In the case of “45” albums, for 
example, it is often found convenient to discard 
the protective envelopes or separators in which 
the new records are packed and handle the 
records as a group, by means of the “ thumb 
through the center hole’”’ technique. In most 
cases, this results in maximum convenience, as 
well as maximum protection to the records 
against finger prints, dust and scuffing. 

A few particles of lint on the surfaces of a 
record do not interfere with high-quality 
reproduction. Therefore, unless records become 
quite dusty, it is not desirable to attempt clean- 
ing them since excessive cleaning may result in 
damage to the record grooves. If surface 
cleaning becomes necessary, excellent results 
are usually obtained by wiping the surface 
gently in the direction of the grooves with a 
soft cloth which has been dipped in cold water 
and rung as dry as possible. In severe cases, 
it may be desirable to wash the record surface 
with a dilute room-temperature solution of a 
soapless detergent, such as “ Dreft,’’ “ Tide,”’ 
etc. Such solutions should be kept away from 
the record label. 

Record grooves are extremely accurately 
prepared surfaces which must be maintained 
in their original condition if the highest fidelity 
of sound reproduction is to be obtained. In 
cleaning records, therefore, it is essential to use 
care in rubbing or wiping the record surface 
so that the grooves will not be scratched or 
scuffed. Rough brushes, dusty cloths, or 
excessive pressure in wiping may all produce 
serious scratches. 

Records should never be cleaned with 
alcohol, naphtha or other household cleaning 
fluids. Many of these cleaning materials will 
dissolve some of the plastics in the record 
surface. The record cannot be damaged, 
however, by cold water, as recommended 
above. 





AUGUST RECORDS 


Africana (Meyerbeer) 
Mi batte il cor-—W. Midgley. H.M.V. DB21501 
Agnus dei (Bizet) —E. Hobson. CO' . DX1840 
All hail the power of Jesus na e—Male Voice Praise. 
PAR. R3559 
Angels are lighting God’s candles—R. Foley. BRU. 04966 
Ape man—/. Blythe. TEM. R52 
Atlantide—R. Inglez. PAR. R3557 
Auf, auf zu Gottes Lob—K. Flagstad. H.M.V. DA2008 
Auf wiederseh’n sweetheart—B. Cotton. DEC. F9947 
Auf wiederseh’n sweetheart—L. Baxter. CAP. CL13775 


B 

Ballin’ the jack—M. Gaines. ESQ. 5-070 
Basin Street Blues—V. Lewis. ESQ. 10-24! 
Battoglia di Legnano (Verdi) 

Overture—Philharmonia Orch. H.M.V. C418! 
Be anything—V. Silvester. COL. FB3650 
Beware—G. Miller. COL. DB3124 
Bill Bailey—G. Lewis. VOG. V2110 
Black and White Rag—L. Watters. TEM. JMBI 
Black and White Rag—F. Petty. M.G.M. 529 
Blacksmith Blues—B8. Macey. COL. DB3115 
Botch-a-me—R. Clooney. COL. DB3129 
Bouncin’ with Red—Piano Red. H.M.V. BI0316 
Broken Wings—D. Valentine. DEC. F9954 


Cc 
Can Boogie—/. Daniels. PAR. R3565 
Can a whistle, iomanna 6 Lee. DEC. F9953 
Cantata No. 
Jesu Joy of Man's desiring—l. Adler. COL. DB31 iS 
Carioca—B. McGuffie. VOG. V2117 
Carnival—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 526 








7O 


Champ, The—D. Gillespie. YVOG. V2116 
Charlie My gr od av. COL. en 
Concerto for e Strin rchestra ppect 
fear mire .M. C1968 aide: “ iy a 
3 (Liszt)—Semprini. Vv. BI031 
Count the days I’m gone—Piano Red. H.M.V. BI0316 


Dance little lady—N. Burns. ESQ. 10-239 
Dancing on the grapes—T. Brent. COL. DB3127 
Dancing on the grapes—D. Gray. BRU. 04959 
Dancing on the ie Loss 


¥. Silvester: COL. DB3130 


Didja ever—S. Phillips. H. ” ¥. “BD6134 
Do you care—A. Dean. M.G.M. 523 








€lisir d’Amore (Donizetti) 
Una furtiva lagrima—W. gry H.M.V. DB21501 
€xcavation—V. Feldman. ESQ. | 


F 
Faith—V. Monroe. H.M.V. B10320 
Faith—V. M.G.M. 528 
Fantasia in F, K. 608 (Mozart)—F. a. H.M.V. C7922-3 
Far away blues—G. Lewis. VOG. V2I1 


Fiera de mast’ andrea—tL. Infantino. COL. LB127 
Fille aux cheveux de lin—L. Adier. COL. 


Flirtation W. rino Orch. 4.M.V. B10314 
for the or first time—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10318 
four legged friend—R. Rogers. H.M.V. BD1286 
Gitana—S. Torch. PAR. R3556 

Give me ti yom COL. DB3114 

Gladiolus Stafford. TEM. Al05 


Half as much—R. Clooney. COL. DB3129 

Half as much—H. Williams. M.G.M. 527 
Hard Dallas a Thomas. TEM. RS! 
Hark, hark my soul—Male ys are PAR. R3559 
Here in my heart —L. pe. Vv. B10323 
Here in my neeees. Olen SOL DB3126 
High noon—T. Ritter. CAP. CLI37 3768 

igh noon—F. Laine. COL. DB3113 
igh noon—8. Hayes. M.G.M. 525 
jindustan—F. tu M.G.M. 529 

ming Waitz— T. Johnson. COL. DB3132 
Homing Waltz—8. Cotton. DEC. F9947 
Homing Waltz—D. Valentine. DEC. F9954 
Homing Waltz—YV. Silvester. COL. i 
How it lies—Day and Laine. COL. DB3123 


Ixrrt 














t 
7 — © pep ot oo ae 
may hate myself in the mornin Mooney. M.G.M. 524 
| miss my darlin’—J. Loss. meme, Bi aac 
| painted it—A. Mooney. 
| remember when—E. a, nt Me v. B1032! 
Sa ——s Boxter. eo oh: 


FB 
tdahes State Fain. Monroe. H.M.V. B10320 
idomeneo ( ) 

Overture—Philharmonica. H.M.V. DB21465 
if someone had told me—G. ra COL. DB3124 
if they ask me—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 526 
wnpreees in A, Op. 142 (Schubert)—A. Schnabel. H.M.V. 
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isle of Innisfree—N. Paramor. COL. DB3128 
it isn’t easy—T. Brent. COL. DB3127 


J 
Jack the dancer—Van der Linden. PAX PRS582 
Janie—A. Ross. MEL. 1225 
Jig head blues—Rambling Thomas. TEM. R51 
Jumpin’ at the woodside—. focenet. VOG. V2071 
June bride—Van der Linden. PAX PR580 
June night—S. Costa. H.M.V. B10311 
Just a little lovin'—E. Fisher. H.M.V. B10321 


K 
Killarney—N. Paramor. COL. DB3128 
Kill in the spring—S. MacEwan. COL. DB3120 
Kiss of fire—YV. Silvester. COL. DB3130 


L 
Lady drinks champagne—/J. Ray. COL. DB3114 
Laura—£. Calvert. COL. DB3117 
. PAR. R3556 





Louise—R. and B. 
Louise (Charpentier 

Depuis le jour—t. Albanese H.M.V. —- 
Lovely to look at—Sound track. M.G.M. 5 


M 
Make believe—McGuffie Octet. VOG. V2117 
uena—€. Calvert. COL. DB3117 

Man from Mars—Von der Linden. PAX PR58! 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini) 

in quelle trine morbide—L. Albanese. H.M.V. DB21505 
Maple leaf rag—L. Watters. TEM. JMBI 
March for Wind Instruments (Beethoven )—London Baroque 

Irchestra. PAR. R20614 


n’ - ath Peers. H.M.V. B10315 
Martinique—T. wy oe PAR. R3560 

ascara—Voar der Li PAX PRS5SI 
jask is off—L. hams PAR. R3562 
leet me on the ng oo H.M.V. B10315 
Milenber yet Fem Bond. 4 PAR. R3564 
ilenberg 
Morena de mi Saints fore lez. eae R3557 
Music Hall beat—iilinois Jacquet. V 
My heart's desire—YV. Silvester. COL. FB36S! 
My heart’s desire—Carr and Johnson. COL. DB3122 
My heart's desire—V. Marchese. M.G.M. 5 
My Mother's Lullaby—/. = COL. DB3126 
My Mother’s Pearis—T. and B. Johnson. COL. DB3132 

















tFTT 


N 
Nehint po wey Dank (Mozart)—M. Stader. H.M.V. C4182 
one could love you—Carr and Johnson. COL. DB3122 
No one could love you—8. Harvey. PAR. R3563 


©] 
One littie candle—P. Como. H.M.V. B1032 
e, two, button r shoe—G. Miller. £50. 10-240 
Only fascinati Cross. PAR. R3562 


P 
Padam, padam—C. Butler. COL. DB3125 
Padam, padam—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10318 
Padam, padam—BS. Hayes. M™.G.M. 525 
Panis Angelicus—£. Hobson. COL. DX1840 
Parade of the Willies—Van der Linden. PAX PRS80 
Peace of mind—K. Field. VOG. V9037 
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Pick yoursel: u rg All Stars. ESQ. 10-238 
Pretty brid DEC. F9953 
Pretty bride—A. pnmees H.M.Y. BIO319 


per neh ey i Inf COL. ipiay 

ne ‘antino. 

ee Costa. H.M.V. B10311 

- a peg lel Study ea H.M.V. B10317 


Rock of Gibraltar—F. La wea 3143 
Rosita, La—Los poridigy "M. ‘G.M . 531 
s 













Orch, H.M.V. DB21499 
COL. DB3120 
10-237 


H.M.V. DA2008 


ESQ. 5-071 
LX1551-3 


10-240 





H.M. 
All Stars. 10-238 
de Franco. M.G.M. 530 





T 
. BRU, 04959 
TEM. Al05 
Klooger. MEL. P217 
Ten sixty six theme—N. Burns. ESQ. 10-239 
Thais (Massenet) 
O specchio mio fedel—M. Vitale. PAR. R30048 
That da da strain—/. Daniels. PAR. R3565 
There, sae be showers of blessings—T. Ritter. CAP. 
Lag 9 AL - a cloud ae my valley of sunshine—R. Rogers. 
Tiger eocdcten jazz Band. PAR. R3564 
Toy Trumpet—T. Reilly. PAR. R3560 
Tritsch-Tratsch polka—Vienna Phil. COL. LBI28 
Twelve to four—A. Ross. MEL. 1225 
Two—cC. Butler. COL. DB3125 


Teddy Beer and heap er Pee § 
Bear Rag—t. ta 
Tell me you love me—A. 


Vv 
Valse Melancolique—Van der Linden. PAX PR582 


Wally, La (Catalani) 

Ebbe n? Ne andro lontana—M. Vitale. PAR. R30048 
Waltz of Paree—R. Martin. COL. DB312! 
Waltz of Paree—B8. Harvey. PAR. R3563 





young girl "should ‘know—M. Gaines. 
0 


E 
Whén honeymoon lane—Four Sensations. MEL. P216 
With all my heart—R. Ronalde. COL. DB3116 
Wonderful—L. Day. H.M.V. B10323 
Wrap your troubles in dreams—V. Lewis. ESQ. 10-241 





3 
Pennywhistle Bilues—8. de Franco. M.G.M. 530 Y 
i! Bacio—R. Ronalde. COL. DB3116 Per pieta bell’ idol mio—M. Strader. H.M.V. C4182 You'll never be mine—A. Dean. M.G.M. 523 
Intermezzo (Provost)—R. Martin. COL. DB312! Perpetuum Mobile—Vienna Phil. Orch. COL. LBI28 You'll never walk alone—P. Como. H.M.V. B10324 
trish Biack Bottom—L. Wotters. TEM. LMB2 Piano in Dance Tempo—. Stewart. PAR. F2498 Your folks—/. Blythe. TEM. R52 
7) 

THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF RECORDED MUSIC 
MORE CORRECTIONS AND AMENDMENTS (SECOND LIST) 413 2 Sinf. Concertante, K.364 Footnote 13 on p. 412 applies to Spalding 
Including those received from Readers, to whom the authors send their thanks ; 415 1 Symphony No. ~ BBC—Busch, Vic. set no. fo read: M 266. 
as also to the Editor, for kindly savin to publish them. 415 2 Symphony No. 40 Footnote 4 applies to Pittsburgh—Reiner, and 

footnote 3 ste to EIAR—v. Karajan. 

Page Col. Entry Remarks 420 1 Ls Mood . Cond, to read : 
xii. 3 Table VI * ve Swiss Decca also KX prefix. 420 1 + « and Green G. 'X6988 are} 6. each, with Mortensen : 

56 — Footnote6 .. -. Add : Some German pressings have the 4th oe: cee : You Danish Summer. wa it sgpeees that X 6988 

side blank, not the last side. is a repressing of X 

71 1-2 Habanera/Seguedille .. Su ia Od. 188673 is sung in Ital. and not 452 1 Marcello! Sirena! Delete ; and transfer Pol 66764 to Act IIl, 

panish (also on Od. 6034M.) below, under Mimi e una civetta ! : com- 

83 1 Quartet No. 2 Pro Arte, Vic. set fo read : © 255 mences Marcello! Finalmente ! 

88 1 Sonata No. 2 .. .. For F minor read F maj 452 2 Addio, dolce... Insert G. EH 813 : FKX 189 from p. 453 col. |, 
193 2 FERROUD : Sonata AmcC., set te read: Sono andati? This disc is the Act III Qtt. 
262 2 Sonata, Op. 1, No. 3 Add omitted entry : W. Primrose and pf. and not the Act IV finale 

-17478 453 1 Sono andati - (Duet) .. Add omission : (Ger) T. Eipperle and A. Fiigel. 
267 2 Song for Occupations .. Set no. to read: X 50, o.n.M 2s. Pol. 68 
272 1 Sonatas 7 and 11 .. Should J cg sonatas 35 and 40, and transfer 454 2 Leve Duet (2 sides) .. ae & omission : (Ger) T. Eipperle and A. Fiigel. 
275 1 Baryton Trio No. 6 Should nade 0. 107. 455 2 Nom ve lavevo... .. Peril to read : ©-8905. 
= a Breugnon Ov. Pittsburgh— Reiner | is G.'Da 1008 LX 1002. Vai from Ti Tenor pt. only to duets 
no. to 
325 1 Les Preludes Berlin Phil—v. Kempen, add w footnote 6 : Cad pornby Ge) W. Ludwig and G. 
—— ewer of L 67174)5 are attributed Hiisch. G. EG 3035 
Dresden Phil.—v. Kempen ; probably a 485 eg Suite . Set no. to read: M 969. 
under the same no. 497 2 Guillaume Tell, Ov. .. Add omission: La Scala—Marinuzzi. T. SKB 
350 2 Prel. and Siciliana . Riavez is cond. Mascagni and not Melichar. 3213/4. 
367 2 MENDELSSOHN Add omitted entry : 547 2 Sonata No. 2, Op. 121 Vic. set no. to read: M 
March, D major, Op. 108 —arrR. ORG. §A. Brown (Brd. 5010.) 622 2 Ne. 12, Written words Schlusnus no. to read : Pol. 67249. 

384 «(I Ballo dell "Ingrate .. For read Conrad. 708 1 Nightingale .. E. Schumann also in Ger. on §G. ER 338 
407 (2 : i Contains No. 28 and not No. 29. DA 6037. 

413 1 Vin. Concerto No. Dubois, for 3 ss. read 5 5 ss 722 — Footnote : .. Delete 
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FOR THE BOOKSHELF 
Orchestral Music: An Armchair Guide. 
By Lawrence Gilman. Edited by Edward 
Cusine, (Oxford University Press, 484 pp., 


36s.). 

Lawrence Gilman, for nearly eighteen years 
before his death in 1939, annotated the pro- 
“ marweegn of the famous Philharmonic Symphony 

iety of New York and also those. of the 
Philadelphia Orchestral Association. He was 
also an important contributor on musical topics 
to the New York Herald Tribune. From this mass 
of notes and articles his friend Edward Cushing 
has assembled an imposing array of notes 
covering most of the standard symphonic 
repertoire, drawn from composers from Purcell 
to Shostakovich. “ matic ’”’ works come 
off best, and those that depend on detailed 
analysis of the score emphasise the difficulty 
of giving a concise description of music without 
making some use of music quotations ; even the 
barest minimum of leading themes. The book is 
ed with information of the kind one expects 

im concert notes, and some (obviously Mr. 
Gilman’s favourites) are very good indeed. Mr. 
Cushing’s contribution, apart from the general 
editing of the book, is the provision of a number 
of the biographical Forewords to the different 
composers. He betrays strong prejudices, and 
has a rather irritating habit of trying to evaluate 
each composer, using “‘ greatness ’’ as a kind of 
common denominator. He doesn’t think much 
of English composers, and, after remarking that 
“‘for over two hundred and fifty years there has 
been no English composer of first or even the 
second grade,”” he goes on: “ Even Elgar was 
a very minor master, though his countrymen 
did their best to convince him and themselves 
otherwise,’’ a statement much at variance with 
the unusually long note by Gilman on the 
“* Enigma’”’ Variations that follows immediately. 
ite a lot for the money, but also, quite a lot 

money. 


A Mingled Chime. Leaves from an Auto- 
biography. By Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
sm Edition. (London, Hutchinson, 198 pp., 
18s.). 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s first volume of auto- 
biography is really fascinating, for he is quite as 
adept with the pen as with the baton. The 
period covered (1879-1923), although only a 
matter of forty-four years, embraced such 
changing elements that it seems many years 
longer. It is full of the best kind of reminiscence, 
humour and shrewd observation. His tremendous 
industry in the pursuit of his ideal shows that 
there is no royal road to learning, but that 
music, however hard a task-mistress, does not 
deny her rewards to those who serve her faith- 

Whether Sir Thomas discusses the 
domestic or public life of an orchestral con- 
ductor, he shows that at times it has been great 
fun. And I rather think that the more he 
chastises them the more he likes his English 
audiences. For, though it seems that we have 
ears of cloth, there are hints that our hearts, 
sometimes, are of gold. A delightful book, from 
which just one typical quotation. ‘‘ Music is 
something that people can get on without, and 
if it costs too much, they will.”’ 

Music 1952. Edited by Alec Robertson. 
(Penguin Books, 232 pp., 2s. 6d.). 

A half-crown seems a modest sum to ask for 
Music 1952, an annual Pelican Book now in its 
third issue, and the successor to the Penguin 
Music Magazine. Alec Robertson is the Editor. 
The articles cover the outstanding musical 
events of last year, and the list of contributors is 
impressive. Of particular interest to our readers 
is the review of records over the period, both 
LP and Standard types, from which it appears 
that there are very few records really worth 
listening to. I am afraid that, as the years go 
by, I grow more and more bewildered with 
those who seem only to listen to records with 
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the idea of detecting crackles and what not, 
largely to the exclusion of what happens to be 
recorded in the way of music. 
omniscience of it! Weil, well ! 


You and the Opera. By Stephen Williams’ 
with a Foreword by Sir Steuart Wilson’ 
(London, Macdonald & Evans, 104 pp.,6s.)° 

Stephen Williams is a regular broadcaster on 

matters operatic, and his little book, You and 
the Opera, discusses what makes up “‘Grand”’ 
Opera: before the lights go down for the Overture 
on the first night. A series of drawings by Ruth 
Hurle, made back stage at Covent Garden, give 
some idea of the mechanical problems. In spite 
of its brevity, the book imparts a great deal of 
information both artistic and economic, leaving 
the reader with a feeling that it’s a marvel that 
we get any opera at all. 


The Music Book. Volume VII. 
Hinrichsen, 708 pp., 25s.). 

This annual gets to be more of a musical 
Whitaker every year. There are dozens of 
articles and the illustrations are plentiful. There 
is not space to detail them here, for it takes the 
publisher 12 pages of booklet to list them. 
Certainly it is becoming one of the standard 
reference books outside the dictionary class, for 
it seems to cover music of all places and periods. 


Italian Opera. (World of Music Series.) By 
hero Toye. (London, Max Parrish, 66 pp., 
s. 6d.). 


Italian Opera is so important historically, 
that it is something of a feat to give the salient 
facts in a book that can be read in a couple of 
hours or so. But Francis Toye, who is the 
Director of the British Institute in Florence, has 
done so, from Monteverdi to Puccini and after. 
(How little there is after Puccini!) V 
readable both from type and content, and the 
illustrations (lots of them) are chosen with a 
skilled eye and beautifully printed. 


(London, 


And the . 
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THE AMAZING STORY OF JELLY-ROLL 
MORTON 


Not long before Jell-Roll Morton (whose 
real name was Ferdinand La Menthe) died in 
1941, historian of American folk music Alan 
Lomax arranged for him to make a series of 
gramophone recordings for the Washington 
Library of Congress. 

It was intended that the records should be 
of Morton’s music, but they developed into his 
telling his life story. For three whole days 
Lomax and Morton were closeted together in 
the studio. 

Recently Mr. Lomax transcribed the records 
into a medium for the eye instead of the ear, 
added various most informative notes and 
chapters of his own, and the outcome titled 
“6 Mr. Jelly Roll ” * has just been published here. 

It proves to be more than Morton’s history ; 
more, too, than a most revealing insight into 
his amazing character. It is also the complete 
story of how jazz was born in New Orleans and 
life as it then was in that fabulous city. 

As an historical document it ranks with the 
Frederic Ramsey - Charles Edward Smith 
** Jazzmen.”’ But the approach to the subject 
is very different. 

Faithfully adhering to the racy style and 
uninhibited language used by Morton, Mr. 
Lomaz has produced a book which, like 
Mezz Mezzrow’s “ Really the Blues”’ and the 
Ethel Waters autobiography “‘ His Eye is on 
the Sparrow,’’ is not for the squeamish. 

But for those who prefer the truth, un- 
varnished as to facts or the way they are 
presented, “* Mr. Jelly Roll” will come as an 
absorbing a narrative as one could imagine of 
life in the raw, this by a community infini- 
tely mixed in race, creed, colour and social 
status. : 


* Cass*ll & Co. Ltd., 37 St. Andrews Hill, London. 
E.C.4. 296 pages 18s. 





FEDERATION AND SOCIETY NOTES 


Information and Advice concerning the 
establishment of new Gramophone Societies 
will gladly be given by Mr. J. R. Shaw, Hon. 
Sec., National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 40 Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. A 
sixpenny postal order will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other helpful literature. 

otices for inclusion in the October 
GRAMOPHONE should reach Mr. G. H. Parfitt, 
a1 Lynwood Grove, Orpington, Kent, by 
September roth. 
Acton and District Gramophone Society. 
Meets monthly at Y.M.C.A., Bond Street, 
Ealing. Particulars from Hon. Sec., The Studio, 
ta Queen Anne’s Gardens, W.4. 
Aylesbury and District Gramophone 
Society. Details from Hon. Sec., 6 Ceely Road, 
Southcourt, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Bedford Gramophone Society. Meets 
fortnightly from September in the Bunyan 
Room, Public Library. Details from Hon. Sec., 
99 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
Bristol Gramophone Society. Season com- 
mences on September 22nd at The Folk House, 
College Green, at 7 p.m. Details from Hon. Sec., 
54 Wessex Avenue, Horfield, Bristol, 7. 
Bushey and Watford Gramophone Society. 
Recitals alternate Tuesdays at Bushey Public 
Library. Programmes from Hon. Sec., Flat 4, 
The Parade, Carpenders Park, Watford. 
Chelmsford Gramophone Society. Season 
commences on September 23rd, at 7 p.m., in 
Mid-Essex Technical College. Recitals fort- 
nightly. Particulars from Hon. Sec., ‘‘ Thrae,”’ 
Pines Road, Chelmsford. 
Harold Wood. Anyone interested in forming 
a Gramophone Society in or near Harold Wood 
is asked to communicate with Mr. J. Martin, 
129 Church Road, Harold Wood, Essex. 


Huntingdon Recorded Music Society. Full 
details of new season from Hon. Sec., Lawrence 
Court, Huntingdon. 

Jersey Gramophone Society. Weekly 
recitals on Sundays at 8 p.m., from September 
21st. Details from Hon. Sec., 4 Minden Street, 
St. Helier, Jersey. 

Kilmarnock Recorded Music Society. 
Meets on alternate Fridays, from October 3rd 
at 7.30 p.m., in Green Room Club, Water Lane. 
Hon. Sec., 107 Irvine Road, Kilmarnock. 
Littlehampton and District Gramophone 
Society. Meets on 2nd and 4th Fridays each 
month at Masonic Hall, at 7.45 p.m. Details 
from Hon. Sec., 39 Cornwall Road, Little- 
hampton, Sussex. 

Mountsorrel Gramophone Society. Mect, 
on alternate Wednesdays at Church Houses 
Mountsorrel Green. Particulars from Hon. Sec., 
11 Brian Close, Glenhills, Blaby, Leicester. 
North Shields. Anyone interested in forming 
a Gramophone Society in North Shields and 
Tynemouth, please communicate with Mr. F. 
Vickers, 32 Walton Avenue, North Shields. 
Sheffield Recorded Music Club. New 
season begins September 17th. Details from 
Hon. Sec., ‘“ Lathkill,”’ Dalewood Road, 
Sheffield, 8. 

Southall. The Music Circle of North Southall 
Community Association has changed its name 
to The William Byrd Music Circle. Details 
from Hon. Sec., 102 Rutland Road, Southall. 
Southampton and District Gramophone 
Society. Recitals alternate Fridays at 7.30 p.m., | 
at Royal Hotel, Cumberland Place, August 
1st, 15th and 29th. Hon. Sec., 33 Sir George’s 
Road, Southampton. 
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Southport and District Gramophone 
Society. New headquarters: Hatherlow Hall, 
Leyland Road. Meets fortnightly at 7.30 p.m. 
Syllabus from Hon. Sec., 120 Churchgate, 
Southport. 

Sutton and District Music Society. Mectings 
September roth and 24th, at 7.45 p.m.: Christ 
Church Hall. Hon. Sec., 8 East Drive, 
Carshalton Beeches. 

Verdi Society. Last Tuesday each month at 
Grenville Café, 16 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, 
at 7 p.m. Particulars from Hon. Sec., 133 
Whitehedge Road, Liverpool, 19. 

Wallasey Recorded Music Society. Third 
Annual Festival of Recorded Music, September 
17th-19th, at Sunrise Restaurant, Victoria Road, 
New Brighton. Full details from Hon. Sec., 16 
Alwyn Gardens, Moreton, Wirral, Cheshire. © 
Walsall Recorded Music Society. Head- 
quarters now The Institution for the Blind, 
Hatherton Street. Fortnightly meetings from 
September 18th. Hon. Sec., 17 Bentley New 
Drive, Walsall. 

West Ham Libraries Music Circle. New 
season commences September 25th, at 7.45 p.m., 
in Central Library, Water Lane, Stratford. No 
fees. Hon. Sec., 30 Grange Road, E.13. 


“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—-Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fourpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of sixpence 
per word. If a Box Number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the forward- 
ing of replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
t ‘Office’ address as stated below. All advertise- 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 15th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
‘‘The Gramophone,’”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. The Proprietors retain the right to refuse or 
withdraw ‘“‘ copy’”’ at their discretion and accept no 
responsibility for matters arising from clerical or 
printers’ errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 


contract. 
FOR SALE 


A NUMBER OF VOCALS for disposal, also complete 
Aida, Bohéme, Butterfly, Carmen, Faust, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Trovatore, Tosca, Pagliacci. Catalogues, Opera- 
at-Home. 8.a.e.—70 Hampden Way. London, N.14. 

ABOUT FIFTY FIBRED RECORDS. — Including 
Beethoven Emperor (Schnabel), 4th Symphony (Tos- 
canini): Brahms ist (Bruno Walter): Sibelius ist 
(Ormandy) and 2nd (Koussevitzky); Mozart A Major 
Concerto (Heifetz); exchange possible.—Flynn, 379 
Stroud Road, Gloucester. 

ABOUT SIXTY DELETIONS, celebrity and others.— 
Miss Heald, 58 Binswood Avenue, Leam:ngton Spa. 

ABOUT 200 MINT RECORDS FOR SALE.— 
Symphonies, concertos, overtures, etc., on English and 
foreign labels; list supplied on request.—Walters, 129 
Brookvale Park Road. Birmingham, 23 

ABSOLUTELY AS NEW.—LPs for oe hens selec- 
tion; s.a.e.—70 Hampden Way, London, N.14 

ACOS GP20 PICK-UP.—Standard head, new, 59s. 6d., 
or near; two spring motors with turntables, any reason- 
able offer. —Box No. 5001. 

ACOUSTICAL aa agp eg Fmd Radio Unit 

and SL15 Labyrinth Speaker. fitted Axiom 12 unit; £34. 
—Grieve, 13 Dake Street, Edinburgh, 7 

ALBUMS PRE-WAR NAMED, mostly 4’s and 5’s; 
total 80 leaves, clean, 50s. lot.—Turner, Spa Lane Mills, 
tila 

AL. JOLSON, Amer. Columbia A1671, excellent con- 



























































dition, what  offers?—dAllen, 30 Victor Gardens, 
Hornchurch. . 
ALL FINEST CLASSICAL RECORDS. — Our well- 





known regular Catalogue contains hundreds of low- 
priced recordings in perfect condition, and is available 
on request; prompt and safe postal service. Decca LP/78 
players, perfect, low prices.—K. S. Holman, 143 Green- 
way, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 
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AUTO IN ALBUMS.—Elgar Symphony 2 (Boult), 33s.; 
Mahler Das Lied, 38s. 6d.; Sibelius nec ene 2 (Decca), 

. Dream of Gerontius, fuser (Bayreuth 
non-auto), with two extras, £5; all perfect.—Turner, 
Sva Lane Mills, Derby. 

BARKER 150, as new, cash offers, or will part 
exchange for Goodman’s 12-in. or Wharfedale 12-in. 
with cash adjustment.—E. Goldsmith, 13 Fernshaw 
Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 

aw ge od RECORD CABINET, large capacity, £16. 
—Box No. 5011 

5 neOes, etc. original historical records (20), £6.— 
Box 

CRTALOGUES. —American Victor 1916 “ae tS 50s.., 
1925 £2, 1927 35s., 1938 20s., 1950 10s. 6d.. 6d. 
Decca 1942 10s., 1948 7s. 6d. Canadian orombin "1949 
10s. Victor 1947 12s. 6d., 1948 12s. 6d. British — 
1914 12s. 6d. Jumbo 1914 12s. 6d. Bosworth 1941 4s. 
Bundle of catalogues 10s. Overseas and Oriental cata- 
logues and supplements, 6s. American and Canadian 
supplements 10s. Columbia, H. al numerical 
catalogues 10s. Columbia 1937- 1951, 14 catalogues, 50s.— 
Box No. 5135. 

CHAUSSON SYMPHONY, Brahms. Horn trio, Kipnis 
(D2088), Abscheulicher (Konetzni), Rehkemper (CA8203), 
Ursuleac (DE7063), Norena (DB4870), Herzeleide 
(Widdop-Ljungberg), Phaeton (Coppola). — Longhurst, 
Brinksway Cottage, Shottermill, Haslemere. 

COLLARO 1952 3-SPEED AUTOCHANGE UNIT with 
3 heads (2 crystal, 1 magnetic), as new, £12.—West- 
bury Garage, Westbury Avenue, N.22. BOWes Park 3500. 

COLLECTION 100 RECORDS, including complete sym- 
phonies, £5.—Box 5015. 

COLLECTORS!!! Choice vocal rarities; Fonot.pia, 
H.M.V., Columbia, etc.; well below dealers’ figures.— 
Box No. 4979. 

~ COLLECTOR’S VOCALS.—Battistini, De Luca, 
Lucia, Destinn, Fleta, Kurz, Pertile, Ruffo, Stronsinth. 
Zenatello, etc.; 135 records for only £35.—Adler. 39 
Cottesmore Court. Stanford Road, W.8. WEStern 4537. 

CONNOISSEUR dual speed 78 and 334 Frecision 
Gramophone Motor (list £22 18s. 8d.) £12.—Meadway 
2669 after 7 or Box No. 4885. 

CONSOLE CABINET AND RECORD CABINET, 
mahogany, £6 each.—Box No. 5010. 

DECCA CORNER SPEAKER, 15 ohm, walnut, as new, 
£15.—87 Benhurst Gardens, Selsdon, Surrey. 

DECCA DUAL-SPEED MIXED AUTOCHANGER, 
type “D” heads, £18; Wharfedale Crossover (7-16 
ohms), £2; both perfect.—-Winternitz, 54 Salisbury 
Crescent, Oxford. 

oe F.F.R.R. STANDARD and LP heads, both 
sa type, as new; each.—Turvey, 29 Eastbury 
Road, Kingston. 

DECCA LONG PLAYER, cost £13, as new, Decca 
LP’s. Beethoven’s 3rd, 5th Symphonies, 3rd Piano Con. 
certo, Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, various auto 
couplings 78’s of Haydn, Mozart. Schubert, Quartets, 
Orchestral, La Bohéme (Gigli), offers.—Box No. 4879. 

DECCA TRIPLE-SPEED RECORD PLAYER, model 
348 c, built into polished walnut cabinet, only 8 months 
old, in splendid condition, also Sobell Table ne 
5 valves, 3 wavebands, single anes (78 r.p , in per- 
fect condition, offers for both ne, 36 West 
Chapelton Avenue, Bearsden, Glasgow. 

DECCA 91, dual speed, 3-wave band, console radio- 
gram, 6 months old; t £75, or near offer, in- 
cluding 40 records; perfect condition.—WANstead 1447. 
DECCALIAN DUAL SPEED, with 2 plug-in heads; 
virtually as new; £27.—Box No. 4982. 

DECCALIAN TWO-SPEED GRAMOPHONE. ‘8 and 
LP pick-ups; new and in original maker’s carton. £28.— 
Hayward, 30 Croftdown Road, Birmingham 17. 

DECCALIAN, 78 r.p.m., £19, or nearest offer.— 
Simmonds, 53 Old Hale Way. Hitchin, Herts. 
DECCALIAN, 1950.—78 r.p.m. with ssentee , a ens 
excellent condition; £22 or offers.—Box No. 

DECOLA, LONG-PLAYING MODEL, SABIO” — High 
frequency centre speaker, diamond points; offers to 
HAM 0019; also Wire Push-button Wire-recorder, 
Romac Amplifier, Goodman Speaker in case. 

DISC RECORDERS, M.S8.8. portable type, two matched 
for continuous recording with fader and spare cutters; 
little used; £100 complete delivered within 50 miles.— 
Turner, Spa Lane Mills, Derby. 

EARLY EDISON GRAMOPHONE with quantity cylin- 
drical records, £4.—Box No. 5013. 

EDISON AMBEROLA, in perfect condition, diamond 
and sapphire head, enclosed sound box; 144 records— 
selections from Waldteufel, Sousa, Harry Lauder, and 
other well-known artists. Seen by appointment. Best 
offer secures.—Box No. 4849. 


ELEKTRA, complete, Mitropoulos, Konetzni, Médl, LP 


album, German-English Libretto, played five times; best 
offer.—Box No. 4981. 























































































































AMERICAN AND DECCA LPs, mint, also 78s, cheap; 
Vitavox 12/10 speaker soft suspension, £6.—25 Albert 
Drive. Gateshead-on-Tyne, 9. 

ANY COLLECTOR OR DEALER interested in buying 
my collection of double-sided vocals please write to 
Box No. 5140. 

AS NEW.—Sibelius 5th (Koussevitzky); Rawsthorne 
Studies, Hary Janos (Polydor-Solti); Freischiitz (Leins- 
dorf); Egmont (Toscanini), 4s.—5s.—48 Bleasdale 
Avenue, Blackpool. 

ATTRACTIVE OFFERS.—3-speed 2-piece reproducer, 
Leak (RC/PAU), Decca-Barker 150 (Barker cabinet). 
combination, as new, rj walnut Record pomengge 
capacity 500, £12; over popular records, scores 
deletions, Crosby, Miller, ‘Doreen, Ellington, Music Hall 
favourites, etc., all perfect, ideal for pub, club or 
factory. £35.—Box No. 4994. 

~ AUTOS. — H.M.V. Otello, £6; Journet Faust, £7: 

Giorgini Bohéme, £6; many single discs.—Smith. 17 
Unity Street, Ipswich. 























E.M.G. MARK X GRAM., 4-twin motors, excellent 
condition, standing on record cabinet, holding 24 record 
albums. Best offer.—Box No. 4761. 


E.M.G. TABLE CABINET ag E.M.G. spring motor 
turntable, £3 5s.—Box No. 5016 


ED M.1.78 INDUCTION MOTOR with turntable, offers?— 
Irons, 4 Sunninghill Gardens, Ilford, Seven Kings 3258. 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN.—Radiogram A be 6 wes mA 
4 ft. in beautiful period cabinet. solid 38 
also H.M.V. Gramophone in splendid oak snbidak. 210. — 
94 St. Anns Hill, 5 aire London, 8.W.18. 


FIBRED AUTOS (MINT — Beethoven Choral 
(Karajan) 50s., 7th (Galliera) 20s ; Brahms ist (Furt- 
wangler) 27s. 6d. 3rd (Koussevitzky) 16s.; Dvorax ist, 
2nd, 4th (Talich) 22s. each; E’gar 2nd (Boult) rt ; 

7th (Golschmann) 15s.; Till (Koussevitzky) 9s 
Borodin 2nd (Lambert) 14s.; Brahms oe. (Kerajan} 
55s.: Schubert Great ( Karajan) 33s.; Dvorak Slav Dances 
(Talich), complete 50s. Planets (Boult) 36s.—Box 4926. 
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We are now well into the delightful 
grip of Prom-itis, with our Radio Times 
carefully marked up, our diaries likewise, 
to prevent inadvertent forgetfulness and 
to ensure that we leave the office 
promptly and, if we are lucky enough 
to be within reach of London, our 
tickets for all our chosen evenings 
safely in our pockets. 


For our own part, we like a balanced 
blend of actuality and natural synthesis 
at home, the proportions varying 
according to familiarity and circum- 
stances. 


The classic story of the fervent radio 
fan who, persuaded to hear actuality, 
made the comment that it lacked bass 
and was far too shrill, is still topical. 
But for those who own a Barker Natural 
Sound unit the synthesis and the actu- 
ality can be so nearly the same that 
unless some intervening stage is below 
par, armchair Promming is a rewarding 
pleasure. 


The unique qualities of Barker Natural 
Sound Reproducers are: wide fre- 
quency range from below 40 to over 
15,000 c.p.s.; built-in cross-over and 
feed-back ; smooth, resonance-free and 
highly damped sound output which 
pin-points details and transients ; clear, 
controlled bass, without boom. 


Whether you live in a flat or detached 
house and listen quietly or at higher 
sound levels, these qualities bring such 
great and lasting enjoyment that it is 
well worth writing now for more details. 
Immediate delivery for cash or on H.P. 


BARKER 


NATURAL 
REPRODUCERS 


3 Newman Yard, London, W.! 
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FIBRED.—Beethoven 9th (Stokowski), as new, 
‘“‘Archduke’’ (Cortot/Thibaud/Casals), 20s.; 
‘‘Faust’’ excerpts (Beecham), 8s. ; ‘* Francs-Ju eae ? 
(Boult), 10s.; Bizet ‘* L’Arlesienne ’’ " (Stokowski), 10s. ; 
Brahms Violin Concerto (Heife 2), 22s.; Debussy ‘La 
Mer ”’ Mn gat - dt 15s.; Two Images a: 
10s.; vorak ‘‘ New World ’ (Malko), as new, 20s.; 
Liszt r ‘Premiaé ¥ Nae — werk 8s.; Mendelssohn — Octet 
(International), 12s.; ozart 
Prokofiev ‘‘ Classical oo (Koussevitz<ry), 
‘* Tod ”’ (Blech), Moet Tchaikovsky Piano No. 1 (Rubin- 
stein), 18s.; Francesca ’’ (Dobrowen), 12s.; Varia- 
tions (Sargent), 12s.; ‘* Sleeping ; med 4 amber). 
12s.; A John Field Suite (Sargent). 12s. mostly 
Decca: Dvorak 4th, Grieg Concerto, Haydn doth 90th 
(Nixa), 32s. each; ‘‘Iolanthe’’ (2. records), 
Stravinsky ‘‘ Fire-Bird,”’ 22s.; Haydn 99th, “* , ” 
Saint-Saéns Piano No. 2, 20s. each.—Peter Makepeace, 
1,067 Warwick Road, Birmingham, 27. 


FIBRED DELETIONS.—“ Patience,’’ H.M.V. D1909- 
D1918. H.M.V. ‘“‘ Keep Fit’’ Album; Learn to Tap- 
Dance (4 records); Silvester, Street Singer, Mills’ Bros., 
Sandler, Casa Loma, rsey, Armstrong; s.a.e.—Box 
No. 4999. 

FIBRED SETS, about half current prices; stamp for 
list.—Box No. 5000. 

FIBRED STANDARD and special auto sets, Bach to 
Bliss, average 4s. per disc.—List from Hopkins, 8 St. 
Stephen’ s Avenue, st. Albans, 5616. 


“FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL (preferably en bloc).— 
Fine library standard orchestral recordings (about 700), 


63s.; 
rlioz 























slightly steeled, excellent playing condition; many as 
new; numerous deletions.—Box No. 5162. 
FOR SALE,—‘‘ The Gramophone,’’ 1927-1935. 78 copies 


in all. Most years completé; excellent condition; offers? 

~Box No. 4665. 

FOR SALE.—Leak TL/12 and RC/PA/U, Decca corner 
speaker, V/S tuner unit, Garrard RC72A 3-speed 
autochange unit with Decca heads, all in separate 
valnut cabinets and matched for perfect reproduction; 
£80 or near offer; would sell separately; also walnut 
storage cabinet for LP records; owner going abroad; 
little used, perfect condition.—Box No. 4988. 

FRANCILLO-KAUFFMAN, Beka-Meister 1018. 3 Betten- 
dorf, Parlo. age i Battistini, H.M.V. 052312 ss Col. 
7211, de Muro, H.M.V. 2-052121, Slezak, Odeo R0600. 
What offers?—Allen, 30 Victor Gardens, ierechuest. 

GARRARD MIXED AUTOCHANGER 78 r.p.m. with 
Decca high fidelity pick-up, in excellent condition, 
£10 10s. or nearest.—Box No. 4 

GARRARD RC70A CHANGER, perfect, choice of two 
heads, £10; Milne’s Speaker, £12; Sandfilled Corner 
Cabinet, complete gg sides, £14; Connoisseur Super- 
light LP Head, £5; Whar fedale 8-in., -—Rogers, 4 
Suffolk House, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
PRImrose 4959. 

GOOD CONDITION.—‘‘ Gramophone,’’ 
ee. 1951, unbound (August, 1936, and February, 
1941, ing). Catalogues, H.M.V. 1938, Columbia 1937, 
ae 1937. Decca 1934; offers? Box No. 4924. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” 1940-48, bound, indexed, 40s.— 
Snaith, Lynford, Sunderland Road, Cleadon, — Sunderland. 

















March, 1931, to 














—_ OPHONE,”’ Jan. 1949 to Mar. 1952. Offers?— 
Jones, 55 Wellesley Road, Slough. 
“GRAMOPHONE,” unbound, Vols. 5-28, complete; 


Also odd numbers of earliest 
43 Yarnells Hill, 


many duplicate numbers. 
Vols. State requirements.—Dawson, 
Oxford. 

HARTLEY TURNER 215 LOUDSPEAKER, Ak Acos 
GP20, Standard and LP heads, £4.—Box No. 495 

LEAK RC/DA/U PRE-AMP.—New, unused, converted 
for bolting to Leak Amplifier; £7.—Box No. 4925. 

LEAK RC/PA/U PRE-AMPLIFIER, with valve, 3 ft. 
multiple cable and plugs; bought aes, 1951; perfect 
condition ; what offers?—Box No. 4978. 

LOWTHER DT5 TUNER with Power Pack, in excellent 
Teakwood Cabinet, £30. Connoisseur Two-speed Super 
Lightweight Desk. Vortexion RR10 amplifier, jn similar 
cabinet, coupled Goodman’s triple speakers in third 
matching cabinet to Briggs specifications, £60.—Lamont, 
Hd ny Bailbrook Gardens, Bathaston, Bath. Tel. Bath 
88316 

MAGIC FLUTE, complete, auto, perfect, album, £6; 
Meh ge has Hammerklavier, 25s.; postage included.—Box 
No. 4991. 

MARCONIPHONE AUTO RECORD CHANGER UNIT, 
as new, £7.—Telephone Hillside 6783. 

McCORMACK DELETIONS. — ‘ Pur dicesti,’’ 20s.; 
“Holy Child,’’ ‘“* Sylvia,’’ ‘‘ Kashmiri,’”’ 15s. each; 
Heritage 1009, 1015, 25s.; all new Victors, fibred. “DBS 
328/9, 984, 1095, 1383, 15s.; DAs (eight). 10s.—Box 5136. 

MINT HERITAGES, 20s. each; 
18 Lancaster Grove, London, N.W.3. Pr 

~ MURPHY CONSOLE BAFFLE RADIO (A. 146 c.) £25. 
Evenings.—128 Allenby Road, Southall, Middx. 

NEW GRAMOPHONE.—Portable A/C electrical, E.M.I. 
PX-445; for sale or exchange for 3-speed Player Unit.— 
Box No. 4995. 

OFFERS? (inland) for Mozart Serenade K388 (Fiedler 
Sinfonietta), Elgar Wand Youth, auto; faultless, fibred.— 
Box No. 4986. 


OFFERS WANTED.—Caruso, 02470; 2-052061; 2-052059; 






































list sent.—Carton, 














052087:  2-052060; asa 052210: DBIll; 4-2122: 
7-52092. Gorgoza 2020. Martinelli, DB334. 
Ruffo, 2- 052186: >-0g218T; " 9.052181; DB464. Boninsegna, 
053088. Farrar, 7-33010; 2-033050: 033079, DB245. Galli- 
Curci, 03728; 7-53044. Gluck, DA515. Hempel, 

Lunn, 2-033033. Melba, 03206. Farrar and Aint, 


2-034021. d’Alvarez, (Vocalion) B3102.—Box No. 5002. 


OPERATIC AND ORCHESTRAL 78's, including 
Middlesex. for sale, cheap.—98 Waltham Avenue, Hayes, 


PICK-UPS, paces Lahr gry D, two heads, LP counter- 
ight, 30s. 14, 20s. Modified Connoisseur, 
beat Shaldon t Drive, Ruislip. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


PLESSEY MULTI-SPEED AUTOMATIC RECORD 
CHANGER.—Push button operation; mint condition; still 
in makers’ box; £22.—Write 36 Bedford Road, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 

PLESSEY MULTI- g' y? oe CHANGER.—New but 
unwanted; £15.—Box No. 

Be ropa CABINGE err fine quality, 

o 

STEINWAY UPRIGHT, over-strung; modern Rosewood 
case (large). Beautiful condition, £140.—Box No. 4814. 

SWEDISH LINGUAPHONE COURSE FOR SALE.— 
Jarvis, 13 Herbert Road, Bromley, Kent. 

UNIQUE RADIOGRAM.—Fitted Collaro Autochange, 
outstanding craftsman-built cabinet, allowing storage 
capacity 300 discs; excellent condition; seen evenings 





£28.—Box 











or week-ends by appointment.—Manly, 71 Greenhill 
Park, New Barnet. 
UNUSED DELETIONS.—Pianists, singers, violinists, 


etc., also many current classical records; all at bargain 
prices.—Stamp for list to tee mg Lamson, 3 Chester 
Street, Oxford Street, Mancheste 

VOIGT CORNER HORN and Fase Chamber, energised 
unit, £25. —Telephone | HILIside oS 

WHARFEDALE W10/CS, 3 in non-resonant 
reflex cabinet, £10; also Wharfedale’ Super 8, 15 ohms, 
£3; both perfect; evenings.—7 Bonser Rd., Twiccenham. 

WILKINS & WRIGHT MOVING COIL PICK-UP 
with equaliser, perfect, £3; also Acos GP20 for LP new 
and boxed, 30s.—Waterer, 12 Barretts Grove, Stoke 
Newington, N. 16. CLIssold 7476 evenings. 

5s. ase gg ag 15s.: Schlusnus LY6123; 
MUZIO LX635; rmack DA635; Schumann DB1065. 
10s.; Martinelli DA810: Bori DA1043; Andresen DX65; 
Berhac DB6299; Vallin RO20120; Guden, Freischutz Airs. 
6s.; Rosenthal E11043; Samuel D1196; Moiseiwitsch D1648; 
Campanella, Busoni, Friedman. 20s.: Rachmaninov 
Suite Victor Album; Acoustics, Kubelik, Hofmann, etc. 
10s.; Szigeti LX127/8. Books: Melba, Colson, Metro- 
politan, Kolodin, Musicians’ Sisinenaes. Klein, Amy Fay, 
Organ Recitalist, Westerby Wagner Letters (Minna), 
Life, Moscheles, Spohr.—Box No. 4953. 


WANTED 


A NUMBER OF LPs REQUIRED, also following 78s 
required Classical Vocals (including some Gigli), some 
Pianoforte Records, Cavalleria set (Gigli).—70 Hamp- 
den Way, London, N.14. 




















ABRIDGED ROSENKAVALIER wanted, thirteen 
nae zc, ** Norwood,”” New Hall Road, 
alfor 





AL JOLSON.—Early records on Victor Cliftophone, 
Columbia, Brunswick, etc.—-P. Cagney, 36 Glenbeigh 
Road, Old Cabra Road, Dublin. 

ALP HORN RECORDINGS required (Austrian or 
Swiss): also records of Austrian Foik Music.—Box 4977 

ALL FINEST CLASSICAL RECORDS in perfect con- 
dition, especially mint LPs, foreign and deleted 78s and 
electric vocals; collection, distance according to quantity. 
—K. 8S. Holman, 143 Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. 
Ruislip 2518. 

ALL KINDS OF RECORDS WANTED in excellent con- 
dition; state price.—Winter, 48 Brunswick Road, 
Edinburgh. 7. pe 

‘AUDIO ENGINEERING,”’ March, 1949, issue wanted 
urgently; sale or loan.—Box No. 4984. 

~ BEETHOVEN. Pianoforte Sonata in A, by Erik Then- 
Bergh EH 1257-9. Letters.—Box No. 4883. 

BRAZILIAN DISCS.—Guarany (Gomez), Episodio 
Sinfonico (Braga), Azulao, Quadrilha, ane do Sertao, 
etc.—Judd, 68 Meadowbank Road, London, 9. 

CONNOISSEUR YELLOW AND RED spor HEADS; 
Brahms 2nd H.M.V. auto, D7091.--Box No. 4990. 

FOLLOWING DELETIONS WANTED.—Crosby, Dick 
Powell, Jimmie Rodgers, Niessen, Columbo, Faye, Sophie 
Tucker, Jessie Matthews, Fanny Price, Mae West, —_ 


Cantor, Al Jolson, film stars, personalities.—Box 
xxv and xxvi, bound 


** GRAMOPHONES,”’ Volumes 
or unbound.—Pilcher, 40 Zetland Road, Melbourne, E 10, 
Australia. 

PARLOPHONE RECORD RO20172 “‘ Have Pity ’’ (Habe 
Mitleid Mit Mir!) (Pakalainikow), Im Rolandsbogen 
(Mania-Ritzel) both with Orchestra (Richard Tauber), 
sung in German.—Wright, 110 Park Hill, Clapham Park, 
London, S.W.4. 


PICCAVER, Silvana Aria, Odeon and Tesdia Adorata. 
—J. Perrin, 63 First Avenue, Bexleyheath, Kent. 

RECORDS of Bernhardt, Moissi, Cyril Maude, Ellen 
Terry, Tree, Julia Neilson and other actors; also 
‘** Murder in Mayfair,’’ H.M.V.2697; and Cyril Ritchard, 
** Whitehall Warrior.’’—Box No. 4983. 


URGENTLY WANTED. — Beethoven ist Symphony 
(Casals, D1729/31); Quartet Op. 59/2 (Leners, LX740/3): 
Sonata Sa5 12/3 AA ng DB5802/4) ; co Op. 30/2 
(Dubois-M 195/7); Ee ey Op. 
oe ae : 

(Cahuzac); wiser t 3 the —_ "(Neel 
Prelude and E 

Respighi Ai)jirs, "ouite $2 (7045/6): 
Symphony (Fitelberg, K1479/83). 















































Oe. 120/1 
1381/3); — 





Edison Bell 








chromic needles. Will pay highest prices.—T. L. Clear, 
64 Kensington Road, Bronxville. N.Y. 
WANTED. rae **Noche’  Feliz,’’ played Jose 


Lucchesi. M.V. NE502 or MH10.—Macrae, Carnmore, 

Kle-of- cau -Alsh, Scotland. 

WANTED.—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘ Sleepy Little Curly 

Headed Baby ’’);. good condition; state price.—Eaves, 

47 weatees Street, Manchester. 
ANTED.—C3689 Lag merge! 

37 “Clive Road, Colliers Wood, § 














state price.—Bishop, 
19. 





~ WANTED .—Perfect, LX170, oT preston. DB1605, D1933. 


—Winn, Vale House, ‘Samlesbury, P 

WANTED.—H.M.V. recordings BD323 (Frances Day). 
Bi319 (Buchanan), B5756 (New Mayfair Dance Orch.): 
state price —Woeod. 17 George Road, Birmingham. 15. 








AX 





(Dupré, DB4000 a 
Tschaikovsky 3rd 









BSR GU4A 
3-Speed Unit 


@ Ideal to replace out-dated units, easily fitted 
within existing cabinets. 

@ Heavy 10 in. turntable recessed into beautifully 
styled unit plate, sprung suspension. 

@ 334, 45 or 78 r.p.m. at the turn of a knob. 

@ New high fidelity turnover crystal pickup with 
two sapphire points. 

£9.19. 11 


@ Smoothly actuated automatic 
stop on all records. 

Units with pair of Decca Magnetic heads for use 

with high gain amplifiers, £13.18.6 


RECORD PLAYERS covered dark brown 
leather cloth, with the GU4A unit. £14.10.0 


Due to purchase of a leading maker’s surplus cases 
these show more than £5 saving on the usual price ! 


BSR MONARCH This remarkable three-speed 
AUTO CHANGER new automatically selects 
2-in., 10-in. and 7-in. records, 
capacity T110 records at intermixed size. New 
reversible} dual stylus crystal pickup has extended 
frequency range. Beautiful styling and finish. 17 Gns. 
In handsome mahogany table cabinet 22 Gns. 
COLLARO 3-SPEED Special offer of latest unit 
AUTO CHANGER —. with yn- 
head, in attractive 
open top table desks covered ‘lizard art leather, £17.15.8 


BARKER A loud speaker to satisfy the critical ear. 
148A ** Ranks in performance with the best 
eproducers available to-day ”°— Wireless 
World. See stock, 15 Gas. 
WHARFEDALE Golden/CSB Corner Panel nen 
Speaker newly advertised by makers, £18.10 
Golden 10-in., 3 obm, £5. 15.0 : Ww10/CS iene 
15 ohm, £9.5.0. Limited number in stock. 
GOODMAN’S Anudiom 60, 12-in., £8.12.6. Axiom 
150, Mk. Il, 12-in. Twin cone, £10.5.6 


‘~ 





GOLDRING TYPE i150 
Excellent light weight magnetic pickup with inter- 


changeable sapphire styli and adjustable weight for 
LP and 78, remarkable value, £3.11. 


Decca XMS Ma c, £4.0.10, spare heads, £2.19.2. 
Acos GP20, £3.11.5, spare heads, £2.3.4. Chancery 
GPX Microcell, £2.13.0, spare heads, £1.11.6. 


LP RECORDS We dispatch factory-fresh ae 
of all - mg POST — 

U.K. Special Export Serv Decca, emanated 

Capitol and Leadon lists rs > date, 103d. "ean free. 


THE GRAMOPHONE Designed by ‘* The 
AMPLIFIER Gramophone wa 

results m 78 
and LP records. It gives 9 watts output and rivals 


amplifiers in the £30 class. Full specification on request. 
Amplifier, 17 Gns. Pre-Amplifier, 5 Gns. 
Constructional details (1/6 post free) show 
how you can build both units for about £19. 


BSR MOTORS — 10, 334 or 78 by reversing 
e pulley, £3.18.7. MU14, 
334, 45 or 78 by me  saaaiies £6.8.6. 


‘AMPLIFIERS ”’ by G. A. Briggs and H. H. 

Garner, 16/- post free: a 
companion volume to ‘* Loudspeakers,” 7/9 and 
** Sound Reproduction,” 11/-. 


General list and illustrated leaflets on 

individual items in which you may be 

interested available on request. Please 
stamp. 


Mail Orders Only. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


QUALITY MART 


8 DARTMOUTH PARK AVENUE 
LONDON, N.W.5 
Telephone: GULliiver 1131 











ae = ne 


AXIV 


WANTED.—In perfect mint condition. H.M.V. DB620 

















The GRAMOPHONE 


ER that the Schwann Catalogue is 


























A REMIND 
(Chaliapin), DB683 (Paderewski), DB764 (Suggia), only complete listing of all American long-pla 
ee (Joyce Goonies) B9107 enels Prankau), B9187 records; monthly, price 1s. 6d. t free.—William 
(Barbara Mullien).—Box No. * Lennard Concerts Co., 38 Norbury Avenue, Thornton 
WANTED .—Tone Sound Box with SH Gesend Heath. Rt ERs oad OT 
- 3 to fit “New Edison Model A100; ss A TO Z OF TAPE RECORDERS simply explained in 
Williams, New Church College, 13 Sydney Road, PWood- current ‘‘ Music Parade e; Record Reviews, 
ford Green, Essex. articles, pictures; 1s. 1d. by post. “er Fellows Road, N.W.3. 
WANTED.—Col. FB2083, Nosmo King, two monologues ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Send tor our 
state price.—Box No. 5020. well-known regular Catalogue of perfect 78 r.p.m. and 
LP recordings at very reasonable prices ains 
one. Pucmmpt ata cele SURG GacanUs tb bum OE. adie 
e rompt e ess 
MISCELLANEOUS of records and new and used Decca LP equipment. Per- 
~~ AMERICAN — (i7), classical record lover. fect 78 discs accepted in part exchange for new 
wishes to corres with people in England or any records and instruments.—K. 8. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
part of the 309 East 19 Street, Ickenham. Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 


ery —Jay Gold, 
Brootlyn 26, New York. 

ARE YOU WANTING EXPERT PIANO LESSONS? 
West End Studios. Recitalist.—Bernard Foster A.R.C.M., 
63 Alverstone Avenue, East Barnet. 

BACHELOR (28), S.W. London, interests theatre, 
music, sports, etc., seeks correspondence with others of 
similar age and interests Box No. 4763. 

~ BACHELOR (31), Yorks; interested in music, theatre, 
walking, cyeting. seeks friendship with another.— 
oex No. 4880 
LOR (35), 35), London, varied a on interests. 
.Y Bartok, etc., wishes meet another 
to sharing a@ flat; possessor or quality equip- 
ment ~~ OF, —Box No. 4952. 

BACHELOR on. well educated, Birmingham, interests 
rature, theatre, ballet, etc., desir 
” with others anywhere, but par tioaiasty 

















BACHELOR (25), with wide musical and cultural 


correspond with another young 





interested music (particularly LP) 
, ee. foreign travel, 
theatre, another, similar age and 
interests. = No. 5007. 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEER available for consultation, 
modification and repair high fidelity equipment and 
magnetic recorders; eaten and Home Counties.—Tele- 
phone: Woollett, Orpington (Kent) 6204. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, interested classical records 
and high fidelity equipment would like to meet persons 
of similar taste in Preston district.—Box No. 4847. 

MANAGER REQUIRED for combined record, gramo- 
phone and radio department of large Dublin music firm. 
Must be thoroughly “ye with classical and 

popular records, ordering of stock, etc. Reply with full 
details of experience, etc.—Box No. 5006. 

RECORD SALES ASSISTANT required by old estab- 
lished Music Firm London branch; fully experi- 


enced. —Apgly Box No pre, 
WALLER SOCIETY.—S.a.e. for _—— to: Cooke. 
London, 8.W. 


17 St. hh Street, 
WANTED.—Juniors, either sex, for Wast-End Classical 
Record Store. Write stating age, etc.. to Box No. 4560. 
YOUNG BACHELOR, interested in wide range vocal 























music, also school life, wishes to make friends, similar 
interests, London area, preferably 25-30. State other 
interests. —Box No 4762. 





YOUNG IRISHMAN (27), interested literature, music, 
ballet: large collection historic records, would like to 
contact American with view to exchanging stay in 
Ireland for one in States.—Box No. 4717. 


YOUNG LADY London), would welcome 
Dp 





(24, 
pondence os — to panes with members 
either sex, rested music, theatre, cinema. 
English and “iovclon want. reading, dancing and 
swimming. ee No. 5021. 

~ YOUNG (24), London area, interested in 
concerts, a | theatre, opera, ballet, etc. seeks corres- 

pondence with others of similar age and interests.— 
~~ No. 4718. eal 

YOUNG MAN (25), would like to hear from another 
having accommodation, or willing to share fiat. Tele- 
phone essential. Preferably Central District of London.— 
Box No. 4850. 

YOUNG MAN, Jewish, London, Keen gramophile and 
musi: lover, desires correspondence with view to meet- 
ing and g new friends.—Box No. 4878. 

YOUNG MAN (23), Middlesbrough, interests music, 
films, ballet, seeks local friendships.—Box No. 4985. 

YOUNG MAN (27), — opera, — etc., seeks 
friendship with another, interests.—J. Perrin. 
63 First eenme. Bexleyheath, Kent. 

YOUNG MAN (24), London area, interested in music, 
theatre, etc., wishes to meet other young man of similar 
tastes, view to occasional concert going and 
correspondence. —Box No. 4992. aid 

~ YOUNG MAN, 21, in good position socially, with own 
fiat in London, wishes to meet others (either sex) 
interested in opera and Lieder, eons singers of past 
and present; all letters answered.—Box No. 4993. 


corres- 
of 


























ALL MAKES OF RECORDS by post, tax free export 


a@ speciality; hundreds of satisfied clients all over the 
world; all parcels packed on our own premises by 
Charing Cross Road, 


experts.—Vogue Record Shop, 100 
London, WV W.C.2. 


~ AMERICA’S FAMOUS MAGAZINE, ‘“ Audio Engineer- 
ing. ’* One year subscription 28s. 6d. Seeemes copies 
each. Send for our free booklet quoting all oe 
High Fidelity, Radio Elect —, etc. Willen Ltd. (Dept 
15), 101 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


BORROW YOUR LONG-PLAYING RECORDS and 
save . Records sent bi-weekly or monthly, whichever 
method suits your convenience. Details from N. Staff 
ene Library, 25-27 Victoria Place, Fenton. Stoke-on- 














CACTUS THORNS (Opuntia Delinii), first grade for 
needle manufacture, available ex stock; very cheap.— 
Box No. 4890. 





COLLECTORS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to call 
and try over any records from our stocx of rare vocals, 
unusual orchestral and American LPs.—Central Record 
Agency (M. G. Thomas), 1 Hanway Place, Oxford 
Street. London. W.1 





DECCA 2-SPEED TRANSCRIPTION UNITS now 
available without pick-up, 54-lb. turntable, £10 13s. 6d. 
Complete range of Garrard equipment in  stock.— 
R ngs, 11 Station Approach, Clapham Junction, 
S.W.11. BATtersea 0956. 


DELETIONS.—Over 200 brand new records. Normal 
retail prices, many pre-increase; list.—Music Shop. West 
Worthing, | Sussex. 


EVERY RECORD SOLD with a money-back guaran- 
tee. New and second-hand long-playing records. Many 
thousands of operatic, symphonic, and lieder records for 
sale or exc ge.—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cam- 
bridge Circus, W.1. Open daily except Thursday, from 
— ee to 5.30 p.m. Lists sent to those who cannot 
c . 


FOREIGN COLLECTORS visiting Italy may purchase 
direet from Monteverde Adolfo’s Store in Milan 50 Corso 
Garibaldi (the interior of a palace), early gramophone 
records for collectors. Lyric Opera, Celebrities, Rare 

ngs from 1898 to 1935 on Thin Fonotipia, 
Zonofono, G. & T., Berliner, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, 
= Odeon and ’Pathé, ._.. eesti 


RRARD 3-SPEED AUTO-CHANGE GRAM. gg 
RO ATa/A £16 6s. 6d. B.S.R. mixed auto changers. 3- 
speed, 17 gns. , 3 3-speed non-auto, £11 10s. 0d.— 
Music Shop, West Worthing, Sussex. 


IF YOU ARE WANTING good fibre played records of 
classical or operatic music, we have some 5, of 
such records in stock. We do not issue catalogues as 
they sell too quickly. If you cannot call. write and tell 
( . you require, no doubt we can supply. Only 

perfect condition sent. Prices approx. half 
an they would cost new. Deletions and other rarities 
at reasonable prices.—The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121, 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


LISTEN TO PERFORMANCES from Bayreuth, Salz- 
burg, ,» Lucerne, with “‘ European Radio.’’ Full 
details of casts and concerts; published Fridays, 6d.— 
Newsagents, etc., or 137 Blackstock Road. London. N.4. 

LP AND STANDARD Classical and Operatic Records 


bought, sold and exchanged.—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor 
Street, treet, Cambridge Circus, W.1. 


“MUSICA E DISCHI gives complete monthly lists of all 
recordings issued in Italy, with reviews of new 
































reco 
music, books, etc. Free sample on request. Subscrip- 
tion £1 10s. Od. a year, _—_ to J. G. Hurst, 


13 Worthing Road, Horsham, Sussex. 


OUR COMPREHENSIVE LIST of classical records will 
be sent to you free on request.—Gray, 18 Strathtay 
Road, Sheeld ae Tel. 62615. 


RECORDS POST .—Classical, Popular and Jazz 
items on all A, including LP, stipplied to home and 











overseas subscribers (tax free to overseas readers). Each 
parcel inspected and carefully packed.—Agate & Co.. 
183 _ Newington Church Street, Vanden, N.16. 


(Est. 





YOUNG MAN, interested in music and having com- 
pleted Military Service, a to take part in quality 
control applied to gramo me record processes. Work 
is interest and oilers prospects of advancement.— 
Apply. stating age. salary required, and particulars of 











previous employment, to Personnel Dept., E.M.I. 
Pactories Ltd., Hayes, Middx. 
TRADE 
Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of ort —- 
Goods advertised section are available to all 
readers. 
A BIG FREE LIST of records and books, including 
rted LPs and 78s. Please request vocal or non- 


impo 
vocal. Special (tax-free) service for overseas —_ 4 
enquiries welcomed.—Renton, Tiptree, Colchester. 








T ADIOGRAME EASILY CONVERTED ED TO LP -—Let us 
make a new motorboard fitted Decca MU14 puree -aneee 
motor and suitable pick-up in any size and finish 
match your radiogram vice will be given on the 
choice of suitable pick-up. Send 24d. ae for quota- 
tion (average cost £12 annrox.) to ‘‘ Phase-In,’’ 99 Ash- 
bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


RECORD COVERS.—Made of stiff brown board, 10-in. 
size ls. 10d. per doz.; 12-in size 2s. 3d. per doz.; please 
add packing and carriage; trade enouiries invited.—M. 
Young & Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.5._ Tele- 
phone Canonbury 2296. 








LP copies (80 or more pages) 12s. 6d. net, 





FILING CABINETS of superb appearance 
and construction specially es for the serious 
collector. Walnut or mahogany finish. Models from 
£15. Any type of size made to " cabomner” S own require- 

ments. 24d. for details to ‘‘ Phase-In,”’ 99 Ashbanx, 
Bucknall, Stoké-on-Trent. : 


August, 1952 


SLIGHTLY USED 12-in. RECORDS (78 and oe mint 
condition guaranteed, approximately two-thirds new 
prices; send stamp for list. — Kelly’s, Dalton Road, 
Barrow, Lancs. 


SUPERB TWO-PIECE REPRODUCERS, from £62 ios. 
hotographs. Corner 


to £105. Send for details Pp 
Baffles £6 6s. Record Ca om Sree £12 10s. Am- 
plifier Cabinets with record oe pace from £13s. 10s. 
Photos and further details Bev yu —H. ©. Harridge, 
8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus a © 


us, 
“THE MUSIC REVIEW.’’—The progressive British 
Musical Quarterly, now in its 13th year. February, May, 


August and November. Editor, Geoffrey Sharp. bg~ 5 








4d., 
annual subscription £2 2s., post free, from the. Pub- 
lishers, W. Heffer & Sons ita Cambridge. Prospectus 
on request, or send 6s. for specimen. 


THE PHASE-IN “ TWEETER ’’ SPEAKER will prove 
of great interest to Hi-Fi enthusiasts. 5-in. unit ~~ 
ally designed for the correct reproduction of the higher 
frequencies moun in small walnut finish cabinet with 
built-in cross-over filter, 15-ohm | model £4 (As. ; 3+ohim 
£5 5s. 2id. for details from ‘‘ Phase-In’’ Speakers, 
99 As , Bucknall, te hw ta 

THE RECORD COL * SHOP, 121 High Road, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.10. Willesden 7008. 
Offers the highest prices for LP or Standard Classical 
recordings. 


THE WILLIAMSON a new version. This 





as 
Manufactured to designers’ exact 
ally built and tested, not mass . 
ponent rigidly tested nents insertion. All components 
by well-known makers Matched B.V.A. valves. 
ex-Government parts Transformers and chokes 
ical specification, _fully impregnated 
d rs on H.T. line. 


equired. 
enquiries in —B., L. Simpson, 
Road, Davyhulme, Giaceen, Manchester. 
Tel. Urmston 3383. 

WILLIAMSON AMPLIFIER, for superb repro- 
duction, £30. Special pre-amplifier available shortly. 
Assemblies to your requirements. Complete quality = 
alee in Lendon area.—Radiovizier, 377 High Road, 








a DOWN SECURES RECOR approximate cash 
value £5, balance in eight sees instalments; H.M.V., 
Celumbia, including special lst and Society. Decca, 
Brunswick, wes agen and ene er other makes avail- 
able.—Hamiltons of Bristo 45-53 Church Road, 
Redfield, Bristol 5. 


10,000 UNUSED GRAMOPHONE RECORDS for 
disposal. Offers ?—Box No. 4720. 





a 








YOU ARE INVITED 


to call and hear the wonderful “‘ <inggt H 
range of high-fidelity Amplifiers by N.R.S with 
their three channels giving independent control of 
treble, middie and bass frequencies. 5-watt model 
10 gns. ; 10-watt model 15 gns. 
FULL RANGE of Acos, Decca and B.S.R. 3-speed 
motors and high-fidelity pick-ups and Wharfedale 
speakers suitable for use with these exceptional 
amplifiers. 
SEND 23d. for Full List of our nine different 
models single-record and autochanging Record 
Players in rexine portable cases or polished wood 
table cabinets. 
SPECIAL OFFER : GARRARD 3-speed Gram 
Units comprising superior AC motor mounted 
on Unit plate with lightweight counterpoised 
pick-up arm fitted with two separate Decca XMS 
hi-fi magnetic heads, or alternatively, the two new 
Chancery three-pin plug-in Acos crystal heads. 
Price £12 complete. These new 3-pin Chancery 
heads for Decca fe Garrard players available 
separately price 37/6 each 
GARRARD latest - model RC72A 3-SPEED 
AUTOCHANGERS with two Decca or two Acos 
plug-in heads. Price £19.13.4, carr. 5/-. 
RECORD PLAYER CABINETS, rexine covered, 
ex famous manufacturer, internal measurements : 
144” x 123” x 54”. Price 39/6, carr. and packing 2/6. 
MICROGRAM CABINETS, ex famous manu- 
facturer, overall measurements 18” x 144” x 8)” 
high, in dark brown rexine with sprung carrying 
handle, uncut motorboard. Take most modern 
single record gram units plus 2-3 watt amplifier, 
baffle for 63” speaker. Price 55/-, carr. and pkg. 2/6. 
GARRARD CENTRE-DRIVE A.C. Gram 
Motors. With speed regulator oa tal turn- 
table. Price £5-17-6, carr. and packin KITS, 
BASS REFLEX CABINET 30” high, 
complete to the last screw, hole for ‘speaker and 
oblong vent near bottom, deflector plate, full set 
of felts. 8” speaker model 85/- ; 10° speaker model 
97/6 ; 12” speaker model 107/6. Carr. 7/6. 
Ready-built 7/6 extra. 

if unable to call and see these 

lines, send 24d. for full cueldond 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


1% Kin Coll Road, Swiss meee 
ienaea’t vw Phone : Primrose 8314 
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How many similar expressions could. be 
used to describe the merits of the new Monarch 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


XXV 











Automatically selects and plays 1!2-in., 1!0-in. and 7-in. records. 
Capacity 10 records, intermixed in any order. New reversible dual 
stylus crystal pick-up has extended frequency range. New record- 
change mechanism virtually eliminates pause between records. 


autochanger ? Given the opportunity our advertising men could, doubtless, 
equal Roget. But our finest phfases could not entrance you as would your 
favourite symphony played as you have never before heard it. You can see 
this remarkable three-speed autochanger at all good-class radio showrooms— 





a demonstration will convince you that our heading is fully justified. 








The G.U.4a, a beautifully styled gramophone. Complete with ingenious 
automatic stop and light-weight high-fidelity cturnover-type crystal pick-up 
fitted with two permanent sapphire styli. 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., CLAREMONT WORKS, OLD HILL, STAFFS. 























% A New Service 
to the Record Industry 


The latest electro-chemical and moulding 
techniques are now available for the produc- 
tion of Transcription and Long Playing discs. 

If you require your recordings processed to 
the highest standard, or unfilled Vinyl press- 
ings supplied for transcription and market 
exploration, an independent Company offers 
you the services of THE WORLD’S NEWEST 


RECORD FACTORY, using the most up- 
to-date plant. 

Enquiries are welcomed, particularly for 
export markets to which we can give excellent 
service. We regret that our capacity for large 
production issues of disc sizes other than 
16 in. is fully booked. We do not press 
shellac records. 


HUNTLEY & SPARKS LTD. 


PROCESSING DIVISION, JAMES ESTATE, MITCHAM, SURREY. 
Telephone: MiTcham 3949 
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Thue heads ave better than one 


The Connoisseur Super Lightweight pick-up has three interchangeable heads 
each fitted with an easily replaceable armature system complete with 
a semi-permanent sapphire. Downward pressure 8-10 grams for 
standard recordings and 4-6 grams for microgroove recordings. 


Connoisseur’ 


Green Spot with -001” radius sapphire for 
Microgroove recordings. 


















Pick-up with one head 
£4.10.0plus£1.19.0 
P.Tax. 


Extra heads each 
£2.10.0plus£1.1.8 
P.Tax. 


Spare Armature System 
with sapphire 10/3 





Red Spot with -0025” for modern standard. 
Yellow Spot with -003” for older standard. 


Licensed under Letters Patent No. 586900 and/or 615424 


(ENGINEERS) LTD., i Telephone : Halifax 69169. 


WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 


A. R. SUGDEN & CO. 
























teu saeuneme anti tp. arama tites “nail AMPLIFIERS 


oo output, ———. — and re —_, ie a 
by 7 in. high. AC model only MMR ag ee ores er The Why and How of Good Amplification 
44 Watt AMPLIFIER By G. A. BRIGGS & H. H. GARNER 


This popular mode! is self-contained and neatly finished in brown wrinkle 
18 Chapters, 216 pp., 174 illustrations 





enamel. Size 12 in. by 7 in. by 64 in. high. Its wide frequency response, 
coupled with independent bass and treble controls, makes it suitable for 


Girias Gi! Ace asks cite Sao out Pron AC Mode Soon more. eh cpaell costo 
grams). Printed on Fine Art Paper. und 
8} Watt AMPLIFIER | | ; 
| Full Rexine. 


A well-designed push-pull amplifier incorporating a pre-amp. and a full 
range of tone controls. Ideal for standard and LP recordings. Self- 
contained. Size 14 in. by 9 in. by 63 in. high. Finish—brown wrinkle enamel. 
Response 25 to 18,000 c.p.s. = 4 db. AC Model £15 17s. 6d. As above 
with remote control unit £17 17s. 6d. 


REMOTE CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT PIANOS, PIANISTS , LOUDSPEAKERS 


Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble controls. LP correction | & SONICS 
| By G. A. BRIGGS 





and V/C with on/off switch. Ideal for W/W and Williamson amps. Com- 
pletely enclosed. Size 114 in. by 3} in. by 3 in. £5 7s. 6d. 


By G. A. BRIGGS 
A NEW FEEDER UNIT 


An invaluable guide for all Sound The Why and How of Good Repro- 


_V/Selectivity—3 wave—2 IF stages. S/Het Radio Gram, SW, etc. This mers im oo waeore. 855 ae. Coattan, 28 Selaien {7th impression) 
unit will give you quality or selectivity at the turn of a switch. Price 17 gns. 8? x 54, Bound Full ae” 102 36 illustrations, 88 pages. 
iNustrations. 














Our other units inc.: Pre-Set 3 station TRF £7-12-6. Local Station 
Pre-Set 3 Station S/Het £8-18-0. 2-Band—Variably Tuned S/Het £11-5-0. 


PRICE 10/6 By PosTii/- | PRICE 7/6 BY POST 7/9 














inc. Now available. | 
| 


Send for full leaflet on any of the above price 6d. (plus postage.) 


~Nusound Products | 
136 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


_Siet, Wharfedale 


GER 8845 | WIRELESS WORKS 


| We stock a full range of speakers p/ups, Leak amplifiers, Decca, etc., 
| which we will be pleased to onstrate at any time. | BRADFORD ROAD, IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS 
RE | Tel. Idle 461 


(Shop hours 9 to 5.30 p.m. gto p.m. Sat.) 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE TOWARDS PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


SPR. 


SOUND SALES LTD. 


3 Demonstrations at our London Showroom 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 125 Oxford Street. W.! (Entrance in Wardour St.) Tel.GERrard 8782 
(Works :.West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Telephone: Farnham 1) 


N.P.L. CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 














Tape Recorder, Type DI 

The model D! consists of a High Quality 
recording amplifier — replay amplifier | £ g 
and Power Pack Oscillator mounted rwes meer 
with a high quality Tape Desk into a 
Rexine covered case, complete with low o 
impedance desk type moving coll micro- ore 
phone, mains lead, microphone lead, ree! 

of 3 mm’s magnetic tape and spare reel. a 
3 watts output with full monitoring 

faction Programme lve! meter KRielaxation 


external speaker socket with selection 











of three impedances. Leaflets describing 

* | / the above Recorder sent on request. 

Type Di Tape Recorder 119. 15.0 

Type Di Tape Record Replay mong WO 

specification as above with Power Pac 

EXPORT AND TRADE as separate units) £51 .5.0 ; ‘ 

ENQUIRIES INVITED pop TaABIE ee een ee The intimacy of personally selected records can 
give so much more than radio, and to many 
C.j.R. ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT LTD business men the gram ophone offers a means 


Sn as of forgetting worldly cares and can prove an 


ideal inducement to true relaxation. 











In these bustling days, 
money invested in home music 
may well pay 


GOOD DIVIDENDS 


You can hear and buy the world’s best reproducing 
apparatus at 


G3) NZL 


14 SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.! Tel. GERrard 2089 
Shop Hours ; 9 a.m.—5.38 p.m, Sats. 9 a.m.—I p.m. 


“The Compact © 
RECORD FILING CABINET 


with 8 compartments 


Over-all sizes: Height 30”, Width 17”, Depth 14” 
Interior of Compartments : Height 13”, Depth 13” 
Capacity : 250 12” Records. 


Tops and Doors have Selected Veneers in Oak, 
Walnut or Mahogany, polished Light, Medium or 
Dark. Pattern shades forwarded upon request. 
The partitions are inserted into the Tops and Bases. 


£5 .13.4 


Carriage 15/- extra in England and Wales. 
Write for details of 2 ft.6in. wide design £18 . 18.0 


A. L. STAMFORD 


35 Queen’s Avenue, London, N.3 BOT. No. F2/1 
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‘RD JUNIOR’’ Pre-Amplifier 
(Incorporating Low-pass Filter) 


An entirely new design with a high performance and wide range of application. 
Primarily intended for use with the new “‘ Junior "’ amplifier _ the ** Baby ”’ 
amplifier, it may be used me the latter without modification 


MAIN FEATUR 
‘7 i input _ MIC 8 m/V. 


The 


PRICES 
Pre-amplifier complete 


% 5-way input selector giving accurate wap soereres vee. £8.10.9 
compensation for British, American am ag oan 
ant ee reamplifier ... £28.10.0 
+. wie range switched bass and treble “nD Baby D e-Luxe! 
A low pass filter operating at 7 kes. and ampiimer anc new 
* giving 40 DB per octave attenuation. gee ; —_ - 
* Bass lift response ideally suited to low un spec a, 


level listening requirements. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS Co. 


**Rodevco House,” 16 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, 5$.E.10. 
Telephone : TiDeway 1723 











THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
Subscriptions for the 1952 issue 
of our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
now being accepted, 8/6 yearly. 
Remittance to “ The Gramophone,”’ 
49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


Che Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


(No branches anywhere) 
i8 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 



























THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING SELECTION. 





The Gramophone Exchange L* 


HAVE FOR SALE 
5,000 slightly-used Grarmophone Records in perfect condition at half 
the usual cost, taken in exchange : 
CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC only 
(Symphonies, Concertos, Society Editions, 
NO LISTS 
if you cannot call, write stating your requirements. 


Records of good music taken in part exchange. Only records that are in 
perfect condition accepted. 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours : 10 am. to 5.30 p.m. ! o’clock Thursdays. 4 p.m. Saturdays. 
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ACTUAL MAKERS 
OF 
RECORD COVERS, BAGS & CARRIER BAGS 


Plain or Printed 
May we quote for your requirements 
STANLEY CLARKE & CO., LTD. 
Hartsway, Ponders End, Middx. HOWARD 1457 
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SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogue Issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


H. C. HARRIDGE 


$ Moor St., Cambridge Circus, W.1 





Classical and Operatic Records (L-P and 
Standard) bought, sold and exchanged 


Large stocks of deletions and rarities 
Regular lists for those who cannot call 





OPEN DAILY—EXCEPT THURSDAY 
Monday to Friday 11 a.m. te 5.30 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
TELEPHONE : GERRARD 7108 
















B. KOSKIE, 72-76 Leather Lane, Holborn, E.C.1 


CABINETS MADE TO ORDER 


ANY SIZE OR FINISH 
CALL OR SEND DRAWINGS FOR QUOTATION 


Phone : HOLborn 4777 



















Each record peewee A ins 
over 


LP RECORDS BY POST 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS Co. (™.0. pert.) 
116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, S.E.10 


pes and carefully packed. Orders 
£2 post free—under £ add 1/- towards postage and 
packing. Decca, Brunswick, London a | Capitol catalogue 6d post free 








ORDER FORM 





THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index) 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 


eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeevneweeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee0“e eee 




















relating to matter editorial or technical. 


QUERY COUPON.—This coupon 
re attached 


must be cut out 
to any enquiry. oether with stam 


dressed envelope if a personal reply is desired 


It does not 


refer to display or classified advertisements. 


Available until August 3ist. 
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V/ S St at Noodle ol yoarKadingeen 
7 ; \ 
THE GOLDRING ACOUSTICFILTERED 


SL en een 


@ Eliminates Needle Changing @ Filters out Surface Noise 










































@ Gives Better Reproduction @ Increases Life of Records 








GOLDRING “ACOUSTIC-FILTERED ” NEEDLES 
Send for this Book SUIT ANY STANDARD PICK-UPS 

| NOW ! 
2’- 


Pest free 





Goldring Needles cost 
Including -Pur. Tax 


ERWIN SCHARF + GOLDRING PRODUCTS 


49-S5ia DE BEAUVOIR ROAD: LONDON - N.I 


DT etcta en necena PLA this instruction book | GRAMOPHONE PICK-UPS @ PICK-UP HEADS @ SOUND BOXES @ NEEDLES 
i | ee JEWEL POINT NEEDLES @ AND GRAMOPHONE ACCESSORIES 


(epee ercerenae 
And still they come... CITY SALE 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. 


93-94 FLEET STREET 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Ludgate Circus) Phone : Central 9391 


Offer the following from stock : 


LEAK Point one 12 watt amplifier 27 gns. Vari-slope pre- 
amplifier for same 12 gns. 



































EVERY other post brings a further batch of enthusiastic 
letters. Our D5/3N AMPLIFIER has won country 

wide acclaim, and from all available reports it 
most certainly meets the demands of the 
most exacting hi-fi enthusiasts. A more 
recent selection of testimonials is 
reproduced—and we are quite 
prepared to show you the 
originals at any time 
on request. 















Garrard. 3 speed autochange RC72A gram unit with turnover 
magnetic head £16. 6. 6d. 


Lowther. L.E.S. 5-valve all watt superhet tuner unit, magic 
eye £25.15.4d.—DT4 6-valve super/straight tuner, R.F. 
stage, magic eye. £37.17.10d. 


Individually Decca. P.A.3. 3 watt high quality amplifier, self-contained 
— — and metal case £17.10.0d.—P.A.6 push-pull amplifier £26.5.0d. 
Phreaminsap nine: St op P.A.9. Deccola amplifier, as new 32 gns.—Corner speaker 
Price £9- 15 -0 £21.10.0d.—GU4/M motor unit with 2 magnetic heads, 
including \Oin. speaker 3 speed £13.19.6d.—or with two Acos heads £11.16.6d.— 


3 speed portable record player 347/M or C mag. or crystal 
AG cane canstige GInt 4s your Some, . Coane fer heads 19 gns. or in handsome walnut case 21 gns. 
AC or AC/DC. Piease specify voltage when ordering. 













SEND S.A.E. FOR BROCHURE “G” Rogers. ep rage “s — ong a = _ — 
amp. .0.0d. n. reflex cabinet, walnut finish w 
CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. Goodmans Axiom 150 £27.10.0d. 
11 UPPER SAINT MARTINS LANE, LONDON ,W.C.2 r 
(I minute from Leicester Sq. Stn., up Cranbourn Street) P. art exchang e your pr esent equipment 
TEMple Bar 0545 EASY PAYMENTS CAN BE ARRANGED 








Open All Day Saturday. Shop Hours : 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 
- COME TO OUR EASILY ACCESSIBLE PREMISES FOR A DEMONSTRATION Write or phone for full details 
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VAUGHN MONROE ALMA COGAN 
with orchestra conducted by AND HIS ORCHESTRA with orchestra conducted by 
Frank Cordell Vocalist : Vaughn Monroe Frank Cordell 
Relatives (with vocal quartette) Idaho State Fair (with the Chorus) Pretty Bride (Sew, sew, sew, sew) 


June night (Give me a June night, 
the moonlight and you) B 10311 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 


Faith B 10320 


EDDIE FISHER 
with Hugo Winterhalter’s Orchestra 


Waltz of Paree B 10319 


SID PHILLIPS 


AND HIS BAND 
conducted Pt ape oe re I remember when (with Chorus) Vocalist : Denny Dennis 
Flirtation nent resee Just a little lovin’ (Will go a long Sugar Bush ; Didja ever? 
way) B10321 BD 6134 
DONALD PEERS 
AND CHORUS JOE LOSS PERRY COMO 
with orchestra conducted by AND HIS ORCHESTRA with Mitchell Ayres and his Orchestra 
ewe oe presenting You’ll never walk alone 
(from “ Carousel”’) 
Meet me on the corner ROSE BRENNAN One little candle 
B 10315 HOWARD JONES B 10324 
I miss my darlin’ (vocal duet) 
PIANO RED HOWARD JONES ESME LEWIS 
Bouncin’ with Red Dancing on the Grapes 
Count the days I’m gone B 10322 acne 
B 10316 Unaccompanied, in Welsh 
WELSH FOLK SONGS 
SEMPRINI LARRY DAY 


Revolutionary Study — Chopin 
Consolation No. 3 — Liszt 
B 10317 


with orchestra conducted by 
Frank Cordell 
Here in my heart ; Wonderful 


(a) Mae ’Nghariad i’n Fenws (My 
Sweetheart’s like Venus) ; (b) Hefo 
Deio i Dywyn (With David to Towyn) 


B 10323 Tra Bo Dau (Two Fond Hearts) 
B 10312 
TONY MARTIN 
with Henri Rene and his Orchestra (a) Cwyn Mam-y’nghyfraith (Mother- 
Padam, Padam (Re-echoes the beat of in-Law’s complaint) ; (b) Y Gelynen 
my heart) ; For the very first time (The Holly) 
B 10318 (a) Dacw ’Nghariad i lawr yn y 
Berllan (Down in the Orchard stands 
ROY ROGERS 


There’s a cloud in my valley of 
sunshine ; A four legged friend 
(both from film “ Son of Paleface’) 
BD 1286 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 








She Hallmark of Clualety 


my Dearie) ; (b) Pwsi Meri Mew 
B 10313 


Recorded under the auspices of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society 
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